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Disposal of Federal Surplus 


War Property 


One of the major problems confronting 
the Nation is the orderly disposal of vast 
quantities of material purchased by the 
Federal Government for the prosecution 
of the war, which are now and will be 
surplus to the needs of the War and the 
Navy Departments and other Federal 
agencies. During the first and second 
sessions of the 78th Congress a number 
of bills proposing Various methods and 
procedures for the disposal of surplus 
property were introduced. 


Surplus Property Act 


The 78th Congress passed the “Surplus 
Property Act of 1944,” Public Law 457, 
late last September. Under this Act 
there is established in the Office of War 
Mobilization a Surplus Property Board 
of three members, to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, with the authority 
to dispose of surplus property in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act. 
The members of this Board have not as 
yet been appointed. 

Section 13 of this Act provides for the 
disposal of such property to local gov- 
ernments and nonprofit institutions and 
carries in several of its subsections pro- 
visions of particular concern to eligible 
educational institutions. (See October 20, 
1944, issue of EpucaTION FoR VICTORY.) 


Proposals Being Formulated 


The Office of Education Committee, a 
very representative group (membership 
listed on page 3), is now formulating 
proposals for submission to the Sur- 
plus Property Board for effective edu- 
cational participation in the program. 


Such proposals will of necessity be con- 
cerned with the plan to be followed by 
States in determining their several needs 
for surplus property appropriate to edu- 
cational use. There will also be included 
among the proposals suggested proce- 
dures for the equitable distribution of 
such property to eligible educational in- 
stitutions in order that these institu- 
tions will have “an opportunity to fulfill, 
in the public interest, their legitimate 
needs.” 


“ 


Under date of February 15, 1944, a Re- 
port on War and Post-War Adjustment 
Policy, submitted by Bernard M. Baruch 
and John M. Hancock to James F. 
Byrnes, Director, Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, outlined a method for the disposi- 
tion of surplus property. In accordance 
with this plan, the President under Ex- 
ecutive Order appointed a Surplus War 
Property Administrator in the Office of 
War Mobilization with responsibility for 
dealing with the many aspects of war 
surpluses. 

Immediately, the Commissioner of 
Education and members of his staff con- 
ferred with the Surplus War Property 
Administrator. The Commissioner then 
designated members of his office to deal 
with problems involved in the acquisition 
by * educational institutions of surplus 
properties. As a result of these con- 
ferences, the Commissioner arranged for 
a conference, March 20, 1944, of educa- 
tional representatives to assist this Office 
in formulating recommendations for the 
disposal of Federal surplus properties to 
educational agencies for submission to 


(Turn to page 3) 
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WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


Washington 25, D. C. : 
Ocroser 30, 1944. 
DEAR COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER: 

All during the summer hundreds of thousands of teachers and students have been 
at work in shipyards, munitions plants, airplane factories, and many other types of 
war industries. They have added a vast number of man-hours to the production of 
war materials necessary for the successful invasion of Europe and continuation 
of the war in the Pacific. These teachers and students also have helped the Nation 
in numerous essential home-front activities, not the least of which has been the 
harvesting and processing of huge amounts of food necessary to feed our civilian 
population, our troops, and to help supply our gallant Allies. 

Because their work has so greatly aided the war effort, I desire to extend through 
you congratulations to all of our teachers and students who voluntarily devoted 
their recent vacations to employment in essential jobs. At the same time I want 
also to congratulate the teachers and young people for returning to the schools, 
colleges, and universities. Congratulations are due them for returning to the class- 
room because education must go on even in wartime in a democracy. Our young 
people need to learn the larger tasks of citizenship. They must be prepared for 
future life problems. They must be ready to preserve the peace to come. 

In order to take up the slack caused by the return of teachers and students to 
school, it will be necessary to turn elsewhere for much additional manpower. Be- 
cause of this fact, it may be possible, where necessary in labor shortage areas, for 
young persons in school to continue war jobs on a part-time or “school-work” basis. 
I urge that they do so wherever satisfactory arrangements can be made. In so doing 
they can give some portion of the help needed in the production of war materials 
so necessary to assure our fighting forces that they will have the tools necessary to 
win final victory. 

With kindest personal regards and every good wish, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


Chairman. 
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Reconversion Vocational Training Conference 


The American Vocational Association 
will hold a Reconversion Vocational 
Training Conference in Philadelphia, 
December 6-9. President John A. Mc- 
Carthy, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation in New Jersey, has asked the As- 
sociation vice presidents to direct their 
meetings to the central problem of voca- 
tional education’s responsibilities in 
shifting from wartime training to train- 
ing for reconversion and long-range 
peacetime tasks ahead. 

More than 200 vocational leaders will 
participate as speakers or panel mem- 
bers in approximately 70 different meet- 
ings, according to Executive Secretary 
L. H. Dennis. In addition to general ses- 
sions, many sectiona} meetings have been 
planned in the following fields: Agricul- 
ture, business, home economics, indus- 
trial arts, industrial education, occupa- 
tional information and guidance, and 
rehabilitation. 


Major addresses on post-war adjust- 
ments in agriculture and homemaking 
by national leaders are being scheduled. 
The future of vocational training at 
home and among the United Nations will 
be discussed by vocational leaders and 
Washington authorities in the interna- 
tional field. 

Training for veterans will domina® 
many section programs. Authorities 
from the War Department will tell voca- 
tional educators of the interests and atti- 
tudes of returning veterans which must 
be considered in planning training pro- 
grams. Representatives of labor, man- 
agement, and the armed forces will join 
with vocational education leaders in one 
afternoon session entirely devoted to 
various aspects of conversion training. 
Attention will also be given to the train- 
ing problems of displaced civilian work- 
ers, 
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Surplus War Property 
(From page 1) 


the Surplus War Property Administrator. 
Participating in this conference were: 

B. C. Ahrens, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Educational Buyers Association, 
New York, N. Y.; 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; 

Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; 

J. H. Goldthorpe, research associate, 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

H. V. Holloway, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Dover, Del. 

John W. Lewis, assistant superintendent 
of city schools, Baltimore, Md.; 

Cc. C. MacQuigg, dean of engineering, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; 

R. B. Marston, director, Legislative and 
Federal Relationship Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

J. A. McCarthy, State director of voca- 
tional education, New Jersey, and 
president, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Trenton, N. J.; 

Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C.; 

And designated members of the staff of 
the Office of Education. 


This conference, in its recommenda- 
tions, took cognizance of the recom- 
mendations made by a larger National 
Conference called by the Commissioner 
on March 3 and 4, 1944, of representa- 
tives of 31 national educational and lay 
organizations, to consider, among other 
important problems, the distribution by 
Federal Government agencies of surplus 
property useful for educational, training, 
and research purposes. (The recom- 
mendations and resolutions of the large 
National Conference were reported in 
EDUCATION FOR VIcToRY, March 20, 1944.) 

The recommendations of the Confer- 
ence, convened on March 20, 1944, pre- 
sented, in brief, a plan to make available 
surplus property to schools and colleges 
of all levels and types through State com- 
missions with responsibility to represent 
all educational interests, thus assuring 
effective distribution, on the basis of 
needs established by educational authori- 
ties, of such property to eligible institu- 
tions, large and small, 


Continuing Committee 

At the suggestion of the Surplus War 
Property Administrator, the Commis- 
sioner appointed a continuing committee 


to work with the Office of Education and 
the Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion in formulating proposed policies and 
administrative procedures for handling 
the disposal of surplus properties to edu- 
cational institutions. This committee 
consists of: 

H. F. Alves, chief, Division of School Ad- 
ministration, Office of Education— 
chairman; 

B. C. Ahrens, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Educational Buyers Association, 
New York, N. Y.; 

H.H. Armsby, field coordinator, ESMWT, 
Office of Education; 

Ward P. Beard, executive assistant in 
vocational education, Office of Educa- 
tion; 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 

J. H. Goldthorpe, research associate, 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C.; 

Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary gener- 
al, National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.; 





John W. Lewis, assistant superintendent 
of city schools, Baltimore, Md.; 

W. A. Lloyd, director of information, As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Washington, D. C.; 

R. B. Marston, director, Legislative and 
Federal Relationship Division; Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

T. G. Pullen, Jr., State superintendent 
of schools, Baltimore, Md.; 

Howard L. Bevis, president, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; 

J. Harvey Cain, chief auditor, Board of 
Higher Education, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y.; 

H. W. Loman, purchasing agent, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa.; 

N. L. Engelhardt, president, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
and associate superintendent, New 
pe Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
an 

Ralph C. Hutchison, Association of 
American Colleges, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 





Understanding Social Security 
Through the Classroom 


Social security intimately touches the 
lives of millions of Americans and is a 
subject of growing importance for class- 
room study. The following article based 
on information from the Social Security 
Board may be useful to teachers who are 
helping pupils understand the Federal 
and State social security programs. 


The Whys and Wherefores 


Social security has become a part of the 
basic pattern of American living, and 
looking towards the post-war readjust- 
ment period, many planners see in it a 
definitely stabilizing force. They point 
out the importance of social security 
when we are changing over from pro- 
duction for war to production for peace. 

Happily it is easy to bring social se- 
curity into the study program. The law 
on our statute books fits logically into 
social studies and civics, and is readily 
adapted also to classroom work in eco- 
nomics, bookkeeping, and other subjects. 
It is possible to awaken an immediate 
interest because many boys and girls are, 
or soon will be, affected by the law. Be- 
ginning with the social security account 
number card, with which many will al- 
ready be familiar, and with an explana- 
tion of how records are kept, benefits 
determined, who is entitled to them and 
when—all of which information is avail- 
able to the teacher in simple pamphlet 





form—students can learn the whys and 
wherefores of social security. 

The three programs through which, 
primarily, social security seeks to assure 
for every family an income at all times— 
and to achieve thereby a minimum basic 
security for all—will naturally make the 
body of the discussion in social studies 
and civics. But the programs them- 
selves will prove a springboard for wider 
exploration. All three—unemployment 
insurance, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and public assistance—present 
provocative facets. The discussion might 
be led into any number of stimulating 
and informative channels. A few readily 
suggest themselves, but every teacher 
will think of others that have local sig- 
nificance and that can be tied in with 
the local picture. 

Take unemployment insurance, for in- 
stance. Questions of job security are in- 
volved here; also the social and economic 
changes which have come with the in- 
dustrial era; workers’ dependence on 
factory wheels turning; the depression; 
changing attitudes towards the unem- 
ployed; what “full employment” means; 
post-war employment problems; etc. 

In considering old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, it would be pertinent to dis- 
cuss the increasing length of the life span 
and the reasons therefor; the problem of 
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old age in America; the insurance prin- 
ciple; the employer’s responsibility to the 
employee; the family as a unit in our 
society and the foundation of our social 
structure; the influence and values of 
home; the importance of emotional se- 
curity; what society owes to children. 

Under public assistance, changing at- 
titudes towards the needy might be 
brought in, poor laws and poor farms, the 
objectives of welfare work, the home as 
against the institution for children, de- 
linquency and its causes, health prob- 
lems, assistance in cash as against food 
baskets, and the never-settled question of 
how much is enough to live on. 


Up-to-Date Information 


Teachers will find that for up-to-date 
informational material they can rely best 
on the numerous pamphlets available on 
social security, for, unfortunately, the 
material on social security in many text 
books is out of date. The law was 


amended in 1939, many significant 
changes being incorporated at that time. 
Thus books published before 1940 need to 
be supplemented with other material so 
far as social security is concerned. 

However, it is not difficult for teachers 
to obtain ample material for classroom 
work. The local field offices of the So- 
cial Security Board are glad to supply 
informational material in the form of 
pamphlets, posters, film strips, and mo- 
tion pictures. The field officers them- 
selves may be available to discuss social 
security and to answer questions. 

Detailed information on the two State- 
operated programs, unemployment in- 
surance and public assistance, can be 
secured from a State agency or its local 
office. The local public welfare offices 
are sources of information on public as- 
sistance, and the local unemployment 
compensation or U. S. Employment 
Service offices can provide information 
on unemployment insurance. 





its very existence. 


ing for democracy. 


nationalism is folly. 


Victory for Education 


The democratic way of life is now winning a war that has challenged 
As the progress of the conflict in Europe brings victory 
closer, educators are becoming increasingly aware that preservation of the 
democratic way of life will come about only through eduation. 

Schools have passed the peak of planning for post-war education. 
challenge now is to educate for enduring peace. 
the development of a social intelligence which will prevent further wars 
and the development of a sense of responsibility for world order. 

For the most part, teaching a subject merely for the subject’s sake from 
now on will have slight value if the schools are to uphold their aim—educat- 
Every field can be considered in the light of its inter- 
national associations, thus instilling in students the fact that the world is 
a unit, interdependent and interrelated, and that a closed-mind type of 


Their 
Education’s goal will be 





Every field, too, can be considered in the light of its social implications. 
Schools in the past have done much talking about democracy and much 
teaching of its ideals. They must now practice those ideals. The nation 
faces intensified social problems after the war—minority groups, labor and 
industry, equality for women workers, the change from wartime to peacetime 
living, health, child welfare, population—to mention a few. 

The war has resulted in such outstanding developments in all fields, from 
technology to politics, that the thinking of the world will have to be adjusted. 
In addition to understanding these fields, students will have to be trained 
for usefulness in them. Schools must teach a mastery of skills, provide an 
education which will enable all to earn a living, to grow in their ability to 
handle their own life problems, and, at the same time, to appreciate a 
healthful, creative, and recreative environment. 

The public schools largely will be responsible for the way in which citizens 
will accept the inevitable changes and deal with the problems of the post- 
war world. The fight to have them accepted and dealt with democratically 
will be won through untiring determination, planning, evaluating, and prac- 
ticing. Such a victory for education will mean the end of wars. 


—Pearl A. Wanamaker, in Washington Educational Journal, October 1944, 








Rubber Shoes 
Gone to War 


Is young Tommy alibiing when he re- 
ports that he cannot get the gym shoes 
demanded by his teacher? Can't the 
U. S. Office of Education help schools 
secure priorities for such shoes? Is it 
just our town that cannot get supplied? 
The answer to all of these questions is 
“No.” 

The following statement was prepared 
at the request of the Office of Education 
by a representative of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association. It offers one more 
wartime challenge to teacher ingenuity. 
Phyical fitness must be attained even in 
the absence of desirable footwear. 


“Gym shoes, tennis shoes and ath- 
letic shoes are scarce today because 
of extraordinary demands by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps for rub- 
ber-soled canvas footwear. 

At the present time, the Rubber 
Footwear Industry is devoting its 
entire canvas shoe production facili- 
ties to the war effort. Indications 
are that this condition will prevail 
at least until the end of the year. 
Factories are working at top capac- 
ity, making rubber-soled canvas 
athletic shoes and special types of 
combat boots and shoes—all for the 
men and women in uniform. 

As a result, the supplies of rub- 
ber-soled canvas shoes for stu- 
dents—and civilians generally—are 
drying up. In many localities they 
are completely exhausted. In 
others, dealers have only limited 
lines and sizes. The Rubber Foot- 
wear Industry hopes that the un- 
avoidable scarcity of footwear will 
not seriously interrupt the nation’s 
physical education program, and 
sincerely promises that it will supply 
the need as soon as war conditions 
permit.” 





PTA Handbook 


The 1944-45 Handbook and Guide for 
Local Parent-Teacher Associations is 
Bulletin No. 535, issued by the Louisiana 
State Department of Education. This 
handbook is published annually for the 
PTA as a courtesy by the Department. 
Compiled by Dr. George H. Deer, the 
bulletin of program suggestions is con- 
cerned both with the school- and 
preschool-age child. 
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State Provisions for 


School Lunches 
A Summary for the Year 1943-44 


The U. S. Office of Education has made 
the following brief summary of State 
school lunch provisions as of the end of 
the school year 1943-44, based on reports 
from school lunch representatives in 
State departments of education. 


Legislation 
California 

In 1939 provisions were added to the 
school code that governing boards of all 
school districts (a) may provide without 
charge breakfasts and lunches for pupils 
who do not otherwise receive proper 
nourishment; (b) may establish rules by 
which to determine which pupils are en- 
titled to meals without charge; (c) may 
levy and collect a district tax to obtain 
funds when sufficient funds from other 
sources are not available. 


Connecticut 

A law was passed authorizing boards 
of education to operate school lunches on 
a nonprofit basis; to provide free lunches 
when necessary; to purchase equipment 
and supplies, to employ personnel, and 
to receive and use funds and supplies 
which may become available for school 
lunch purposes, effective April 28, 1943. 


Georgia 

An amendment to the welfare act was 
passed giving “the counties authority to 
levy a tax to raise funds, as a part of the 
welfare fund, for school lunch purposes. 
The levy is not to be more than 8 mills 
any one year for both welfare and school 
lunch purposes,” 


Mlinois 

An appropriation Act passed in June 
1943 allowed 142 million dollars for the 
biennium ending June 1945, and author- 
ized reimbursement for food only to 
school boards and welfare centers which 
operate lunch programs under the Office 
of Distribution of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Kentucky 

An appropriation of $7,500 was made 
to be used in administering the school- 
lunch program from January 1 to June 
30, 1944. 


Louisiana 

The annual appropriation of $250,000 
was continued. Funds are allocated to 
the 64 parishes and 3 city systems on the 
basis of school enrollment. Funds may 
be used in purchasing food, equipment, 
or other items which will provide a better 
lunch program for the parish or school. 


Massachusetts 

The general education law which “al- 
lows school committees to prepare and 
sell lunches at one or more school build- 
ings * * * was amended by adding 
‘and may provide free lunches for cer- 
tain undernourished pupils.’” 


Michigan 

A State law provides that school 
boards may promote school lunches at 
no expense to the district. 
Minnesota 

The legislature appropriated $9,000 for 
salaries only of supervisory and office 
personnel for the biennium ending June 
30, 1945. Legislation was passed giving 
the largest county (in area) in the State 
authority to set aside (through the Wel- 
fare Board) $15,000 per year to assist 
rural districts to hire necessary help, and 
to purchase food and supplies used in 
carrying on the school-lunch program in 
rural schools, 
Mississippi 

An appropriation provided for salaries 
and travel expenses of a State supervisor 
of school lunches and an assistant school- 
lunch supervisor in the School Health 
Nutrition Service budget for the bien- 
nium ending June 30, 1946. 


Missouri 

The school laws include a section 
which delegates to school boards the 
power to purchase and install apparatus 
and appliances; also to purchase food 
and sell lunches to children. 


Montana 

A section was added to the school law 
as follows: “Every school board unless 
otherwise specially provided by law shall 
have power and it shall be its duty to 
provide foods, cooks, janitor services, and 








equipment for school lunches when 
deemed advisable by the Board. ee 
the Board may impose a money charge, 


produce, or services from the pupils 
desiring to and participating in the pro- 
gram of school lunches.” 


Nevada 

School laws were revised to allow 
school boards to make provision in their 
budgets for a school-lunch program, 
provided such expenditure does not make 
it necessary to curtail the established 
school program or to shorten the school 
term. They must charge at least the 
actual cost of the lunches of those pupils 
whose parents are financially able to pay 
therefor. 


New Jersey 

A State law permits boards of educa- 
tion to provide school lunches and to 
assume full cost, 
New York 

An amendment to the education laws 
was passed omitting the provision that 
cafeteria or restaurant service in schools 
must be self-supporting; a new provision 
was added “To provide milk for pupils 
within the limitation of an appropriation 
made therefor.” 


North Dakota 

Provision was made for school lunches 
in high-school dormitories. “A general 
statement was written into the law which 
we hope can be interpreted so that local 
school districts may furnish labor, ma- 
terial, and equipment for the promotion 
and maintenance of school lunches.” 
Ohio 

The law passed provided that, begin- 
ning with the school year 1943-44, boards 
of education may make provision by ap- 
propriations out of the general funds of 
the district or otherwise for serving free 
lunches to such children as it may deter- 
mine are in need thereof. 


Pennsylvania 

Legislation in effect since 1941 gives 
district school boards the power to em- 
ploy supervisors or other employees for 
school lunches, to pay for housing, and to 
purchase food supplies without adver- 
tisement for bids. It provides for schools 
to sell lunches for a small profit above 
cost of operation, and requires the keep- 
ing of separate cafeteria funds and the 
auditing of such funds in the same way 
as other school funds. 


South Carolina 


An appropriation of $76,000 was made 
for supervision. This will provide 46 
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full-time workers in the 46 counties of 
the State, plus 10 additional workers 
to be distributed in larger counties 
or counties having a large popula- 
tion. Half of the salaries of these 10 
workers is to be paid by the counties 
employing the additional workers. The 
county supervisors will be paid $1,200 a 
year salary and $300 a year for expenses, 
An appropriation of $100,000 is to be al- 
located to the counties on the basis of the 
enrollment population (about 21 cents a 
pupil). The money is to be spent “for the 
promotion and development of the 
school-lunch program in such ways as 
each county board shall deem advisable.” 


Uteh 
A bill was passed levying a retail sales 


tax on liquor—4 percent of the purchase 
price—the proceeds to be used for the 


‘school-lunch program, It is estimated 


the fund will amount to approximately 
$200,000. The fund will be apportioned 
according “to the number of school chil- 
dren receiving school lunches in the 
various school districts.” If allocated to 
the school districts with about the 
same participation of children as last 
year it would mean approximately 
$5 a child. The fund may be used for 
personnel (including clerical assistance 
and cooks), for supplies and equipment. 
An amount not to exceed $20,000 an- 
nually will be apportioned to the State 
Department of Education for supervision 
and administration. 
West Virginia 

An appropriation of $18,000 was made 
for carrying on the school lunch for the 
remainder of the school year. The 
money was to be used toward paying one 
cock in each school center operating a 
school lunch. Appropriation of $106,500 
was made for each year of the biennium, 
Of this amount, $6,500 is for State ad- 
ministration and supervision, and $100,- 
000 for aid to counties for school lunches 
and canning for school lunches, 


Wisconsin 

A bill was passed empowering school 
district boards to furnish lunches to 
pupils of the district “and pay for same 
out of district funds.” 


Funds Provided 


Twenty States have provided funds for 
school lunches. The variations in the 
source of the funds and in the use al- 
lowed are shown below. 


SOURCE: 


Appropriation.—Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
West Virginia. 


Education budget.—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 

Governor’s fund.—Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Tennessee, 

State Budget Commission.—Georgia, 

Special tax.—Utah. 

War Council—New York, 

Use ALLOWED: 

Administration and/or supervision 
only.—Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia. 

Supervision, labor, food.—Rhode Is- 
land. 

Supervision, labor, equipment, food.— 
Louisiana, South Carolina; Utah, West 
Virginia. 

Supervision, canning equipment.— 
Tennessee. 

Food only.—TIllinois, 


Personnel Employed 


Twenty-three States and Hawaii have 
employed full-time workers for the 
school-lunch program. 

South Carolina.—Head State supervi- 
sor, 1; food consultant, 1; county super- 
visors, 56, 

Georgia.—State director, 1; district su- 
pervisors, 4; supervisor of food distribu- 
tion, 1. 

Tennessee.—State director, 1; assist- 
ant director, 1; district supervisors, 3. 

Rhode Island.—Head supervisor, 1; 
nutritionist, 1; field supervisors, 2. 

North Carolina.—State supervisor, 1; 
assistant supervisors, 2. 

Mississippi—State supervisor, 1; as- 
sistant supervisor, 1. 

Utah.—State administrator, 1; field 
supervisor, 1. 

Kentucky.—Assistant supervisors (un- 
der home economics supervisor), 2. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Mexico, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin.—State 
supervisor, 1 each, 


Conclusions from the Study 


During the depression years and the 
war period school-lunch programs have 
ranged from emergency relief feeding of 
underprivileged children to a lunch pro- 
gram combining feeding and education. 

State and local school officials have 
gained valuable experiences with respect 
to finance, procuring of food, employ- 
ment of workers, use of volunteer help, 
State and local supervision, and educa- 
tion and training of pupils. These ex- 
periences can be used as a basis for the 


improvement and further development 
of school-lunch programs. 

Many readjustments must be made in 
the post-war period because of the re- 
location of families; changes in income 
of families; changes in the amount of 
funds available for public education; 
food supplies, distribution, and cost. New 
discoveries may influence human nutri- 
tion. The adjustments and findings will 
have some effect on the need for and the 
character of school-lunch programs, 
School officials, parents, and others in- 
terested in the welfare of youth should 
determine the kind of lunch program 
that should be operated by public schools 
as a part of the total educational pro- 
gram in the post-war period and should 
formulate plans to insure that such @ 
program is developed and maintained. 





Cooperation with Treasury 
Department in Sixth War 
Loan Drive 


In the coming Sixth War Loan 
Drive, November 20 to December 
16, 16-mm. films will play an im- 
portant part in showing the Ameri- 
can people how their war bond 
dollars are being spent and why it 
is necessary to continue to buy 
bonds. ‘ 

The Army and Navy Departments 
have released to the Treasury De- 
partment for the Sixth War Loan 
Drive eleven 16-mm. sound films 
which have not heretofore been 
publicly shown. During the Drive 
the Treasury hopes to reach an au- 
dience of 25,000,000 with these 
films. However, 16-mm. projectors 
are scarce. In many communities 
schools are the only groups which 
possess them. 

If schools under your administra- 
tion own 16-mm, sound motion- 
picture projectors, it is hoped that 
you will consider requesting your 
principals to make them available 
to your State War Finance Com- 
mittee. ‘These projectors will be 
used to carry to the people the vital 
message of the necessity for pur- 
chasing additional war bonds. Films 
will be shown at war bond rallies, 
in war plants, at PTA and civic 
organization meetings. The 16-mm. 
chairman of your State War Fi- 
nance Committee will arrange for 
the most effective use of the pro- 
jectors available, and schools will 
be contributing materially to the 
success of the Drive. 
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Thirty Scholarships for 
Study of Chinese Culture 


A recent release from the Chinese Em- 
bassy in Washington announces the 
establishment of 30 Chinese cultural 
scholarships for American students. The 
release states: “‘The Chinese Ministry of 
Education, being aware of the increasing 
interest in the United States in the study 
of Chinese language, history and culture, 
and being desirous of promoting and 
strengthening the cultural relations be- 
tween the two nations, has proposed to 
establish certain scholarships in several 
American universities for the purpose of 
encouraging Chinese studies. 

“Each of these scholarships, to be 
designated as the ‘Chinese Cultural 
Scholarship,’ will carry an annual 
stipend of $1,500 United States currency. 
It will be open to all students, except 
those of Chinese nationality, who have 
shown merit in at least 1 year’s study in 
Chinese language, history, literature, art, 
geography, or the social sciences in rela- 
tion to China; or who have contributed 
writings on any of the subjects adjudged 
to be of value. 

“The award of the scholarship will be 
made by the authorities of the uni- 
versities which will communicate to the 
Ministry of Education, through the 
Chinese Embassy, the names of the re- 
cipients together with their annual 
records. The tenure of the scholarship 
will be for 1 year, renewable upon expira- 
tion, but no one will be permitted to hold 
the scholarship continuously for more 
than 8 years. 

“It has been suggested that five 
scholarships each may be instituted in 
Columbia University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Michigan University, University 
of California, University of Chicago, and 
Yale University. The proposal has now 
been accepted by the authorities of the 
above universities. All applications 
should be made direct to the uni- 
versities.” 


Curtailment of University 
Instruction in Germany 


German educational authorities have 
announced curtailment of university in- 
struction for winter semester 1944-45, re- 
ports a recent communication from the 
Department of State, although medical, 
scientific, and engineering courses will be 
maintained as a war necessity, 5 profes- 


sional schools and 77 facilities have been 
completely discontinued. 

At the end of the winter semester op- 
erations are scheduled to cease in 12 
additional facilities. The buildings re- 
leased through this will be devoted to war 
purposes. Clinical establishments will be 
used by military doctors and also by the 
civilian population. 


Links in International 
Education 

At the recent opening of the Inter- 
Allied Book Centre in Salisbury Square, 
London, R. A. Butler, Minister of Educa- 
tion, said that many mistakes made in 
the fleld of international relations in the 
inter-war period were due to an excess 
of ambition—to commitments and lia- 
bilities that were undertaken and which 
proved beyond the strength and even the 
intention of the nations to carry out, ac- 
cording to a report in the Schoolmaster 
and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle for Oc- 
tober 5. To avoid a repetition of that 
mistake now the Minister feels that it is 
wise to proceed by sure and definite 
stages. 

With reference to international educa- 
tion, the Minister surmised that the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education 
and their representatives might begin 
with the practical task of reestablishing 
education and cultural life in the war- 
torn countries. Success in this “might 
well lead to the forging of an instrument 
for future international cooperation in 
the educational and cultural field.” 

The Minister visualized an interna- 
tional education organization somewhat 
similar to the International Labour Of- 
fice, capable of undertaking certain prac- 
tical tasks. 

Through “Lilliputian links” such as the 
exchange of young people, teachers, and 
professors it would be possible for the 
United Nations to understand one an- 
other better. Beyond this there should 
be “free trade” in intellectual and cul- 
tural products. Thus when statesmen 
come to build the international system 
of the future they could base their struc- 
ture on a foundation of understanding 
that would enable “the people of each 
country to be associated more closely with 
the task of statesmanship.” 


Proposed Educational 
Reform in France 


A plan for educational reform in 
France has been proposed by the Secre- 


tary-General of Education, Dr. Henri 
Wallon, according to a recent issue of 
Franc-Tireur (Paris) the Office of War 
Information reported on October 25. 

Equality of opportunity in education, 
the author of the plan believes, is the 
only way in which France can regain in- 
tellectual prestige. The plan is to be 
taken up for consideration by the Edu- 
cation Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Resistance. Following are its main 
points: 

“(1) Primary Education: A new and 
efficient body of teachers must be formed. 
All teachers will pass through the state 
schools and the government must insure 
that they are given sufficient time to 
complete studies cut short by the war. 

“(2) Secondary Education: Wallon 
proposes four new divisions of the Bac- 
calaureate examinations—classical and 
modern languages, pure and applied sci- 
ences. Children will specialize in their 
last 3 years, and so be able to choose 
careers to fit their interests. 

“(3) University Education: In pre-war 
France there were few opportunities for 
poor students to continue research after 
taking their degree. Wallon now plans 
to subsidize research organizations to 
help these future scientists find money 
and materials for their work.” 


Schools Liquidated 


All German Hitler Youth Training 
schools have been “liquidated” by order 
of Nazi youth leader Arthur Axmann, the 
Office of War Information reported on 
October 20. The purpose of the decree 
was “to free students and teachers for 
war production.” 





A TEACHER'S GUIDE ON 
INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
with special reference to 
* Latin America 


HEMISPHERE 
SOLIDARITY 


Education and National 
*% Defense Series Pamphlet 
No. 13 


This is a guide on Inter-Ameri- 
can problems for high-school 
teachers and high-school stu- 
dents. It outlines problems of 
hemisphere cooperation and 
suggests curricular activities. 
Also gives additional sources of 
information. 23 pages, illus- 
trated. ° 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents 
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Canada’s Visual Aid 


Program 


The following account of Canada’s 
visual aid program may offer suggestions 
to educators concerned with this field, 
and may also be helpful to classroom 
teachers in securing materials on Ca- 
nadian life. The article was prepared by 
Irene Baird, of the Washington Liaison 
Office, National Film Board, Canadian 
Embassy Anner. 

In Canada today the use of films is 
becoming more and more basic to educa- 
tion. Four years ago the annual film 
output was limited to a few tourist and 
travel subjects but the rapid strides made 
since then, both in the production and 
the use of educational and informational 
films, the public support film makers are 
now receiving, as well as the increasingly 
sympathetic attitude of school and col- 
lege authorities, have resulted in a 
planned, long-term program, the fruits 
of which are now a major influence in 
national education. 

Throughout this steady process of de- 
velopment the Canadian Government 
has taken the initiative and given the 
lead. Government film production and 
distribution is centralised in the Na- 
tional Film Board whose responsibility 
it is to meet the needs of and plan pro- 
duction for all other Government depart- 
ments. 

Created in May 1939 through passing 
of the National Film Act, the Board is 
composed of two Ministers, three senior 
civil servants, and three members of the 
public chosen for their knowledge of and 
interest in the film as a progressive in- 
strument of public policy. 


Eoth Home and World Points 
of View 


* * * Jt has been the Film Commis- 
sioner’s policy to pursue two aims— 
to keep the Canadian people in day- 
to-day visual contact with their own 
fighting men and women and the 
achievements of the country itself and, 
at the same time, to hold steadily be- 
fore them the world point of view. To 
do this the two theatrical series, Canada 
Carries On and The V/orld in Action were 
created, one to cover Canadian affairs; 
the other, as its name implies, to illus- 
trate strategies and issues of common 
interest to all members of the United 
Nations. 

At the close of their theatrical showing 
both series are reduced to 16 mm. and be- 
come available through regional film 
libraries set up across Canada. In many 


cases those who act in the capacity of 
film libraries for the National Film Board 
are boards of education, departments of 
extension, departments of education, and 
public libraries, 

These films are widely used in classes 
on citizenship, forum discussions, social 
science, and for the teaching of world 
geography. Their audience includes 
high schools, secondary schools, colleges, 
war workers, rural schools, service clubs, 
women’s groups and the whole field of 
local and national organisations. 

A cross section of titles taken from 
The World in Action indicates the thor- 
oughness with which young Canadians 
are being grownded on the geography, 
population, and political history of their 
Allies and of the enemy nations—Inside 
Fighting China, Inside Fighting Russia, 
Fortress Japan, Russia’s Foreign Policy, 
Labor Front, Inside France, Mask of Nip- 
pon, Fighting Norway, The Fighting 
Dutch. New issues in both Canada Car- 
ries On and The World in Action appear 
each month. The latter, in addition to 
being available in 16 mm. at the close of 
their theatrical run, are shown in some 
6,500 theaters in the United States. 

The National Film Board also circu- 
lates in Canada 16 mm. releases of the 
United States Office of War Information 
and the British Ministry of Information. 
Vocational training films made by the 
U. S. Office of Education are also sent 
into Canada. 


Rural Education 


One of the most significant recent de- 
velopments in Canadian education has 
been the growth of the rural film circuits. 

Started as an experiment in January 
1942 with 30 traveling theaters, these 
mobile units have expanded to more 
than 80 and now bring monthly film pro- 
grams to isolated farming communities. 
Estimated monthly audience is close to 
half a million. 

School and village auditoriums, church 
halls and community centers are made 
available for these film programs which 
are, in some cases, the first motion pic- 
tures which the audience has ever seen. 
As in the case of all National Film Board 
productions, French versions are made 
for the Province of Quebec, and rural 
film circuits in this province have been 
remarkably successful. 

Two performances are given at every 
point, one in the afternoons for the 


school and a second in the evening for 
adult audiences. Keen community in- 
terest and support, well-chosen films, 
essay contests, quiz programs and dis- 
cussion have built these film circuits 
firmly into the heart of rural education 
in Canada. Each program is carefully 
balanced to meet not only the interests 
and problems of the local community but 
at the same time to broaden its vision 
and increase its information of the 
larger outside world. 

Coordination of films with radio has 
also proved valuable in rural school pro- 
grams, notably in the fields of health 
and dental care, and wider development 
is being planned. 

To meet the needs of Canada’s Ukrain- 
ian citizens on the Prairie Provinces, 
rural film programs are translated into 
Ukrainian. Ukrainian Christmas and 
Ukrainian Dance, made especially for 
this audience but by no means confined 
to it, are gay and spirited color pictures 
of life among Canada’s largest Slavonic 
group. 


Available in the United States 


Many National Film Board subjects on 
current affairs, geography, art, social 
science, and natural resources are now 
available in 16 mm. in the United States. 

Films treating of situations similar to 
those in the United States and which 
are, therefore, of common interest to both 
countries, are available on nutrition and 
food planning, public health, housing, 
child welfare, cooperatives, industrial 
development, rehabilitation, and labor- 
management relations. 

A film titled Before They Are Siz, 
shows how Canada is providing nursery- 
school care for the children of war-work- 
ing mothers. Another, A Friend for 
Supper, whose scene is laid in a Canadian 
classroom, is an imaginative treatment 
of the theme of teaching children not to 
waste food, by comparing the richness of 
North American resources with the war- 
impoverished nations of Europe and Asia. 
It is especially suitable for junior grades. 

Sixteen American universities now in- 
clude Canadian releases in their film 
libraries. These documentary films, pre- 
senting Canada as a nation and in rela- 
tion to her Allies, are now available in 
16-mm. sound to _ schools, colleges, 
churches, clubs, civic and service organ- 
izations and study groups at a nominal 
rental. These films cover a wide range of 
visual material in the education, infor- 
mation, and United Nations discussion 
field. 


(Turn to page 13) 
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F'uture F'armers of America 
Foundation Established 


An educational organization has re- 
cently been established to receive and ex- 
pend funds to “stimulate and promote the 
best interests of students and former stu- 
dents of vocational education in agricul- 
ture on a local, State, and national ba- 
sis.” It has been incorporated under the 
name of “The Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica Foundation.” 

The development of the Future Farm- 
ers of America and of the new Founda- 
tion is described in the following state- 
ment by W. T. Spanton, Chief, Agricul- 
tural Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education: 


The Future Farmers of America, the 
national organization of farm boys who 
are studying vocational agriculture in the 
public schools, was organized at Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1928 and was incorporated 
that same year under the laws of the 
State of Virginia. Since then the or- 
ganization has grown until it is now the 
largest farm boy organization in the 
world. Similar Future Farmer organi- 
zations have since been established in 
many foreign countries, including Al- 
bania, Greece, and Colombia, South 
America. 

Accompanying the growth of the F. F. 
A. there has been through the years an 
ever increasing number of corporations 
and business concerns which have sup- 
ported the organization. Many commer- 
cial concerns have cooperated by provid- 
ing substantial prizes and awards for 
students of vocational agriculture and 
members of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and the New Farmers ot America who 
have achieved most in various competi- 
tive vocational agriculture and farming 
activities. They have recognized the 
interdependence of agriculture and busi- 
ness and realize that business and in- 
dustry cannot prosper indefinitely with- 
out a successful agriculture. 

In view of the increasing numbers of 
corporations and business concerns 
which have expressed a desire to cooper- 
ate with the F. F. A., and since most State 
supervisors are agreed that few, if any, 
additional contests for students of voca- 
tional agriculture should be encouraged, 
the Future Farmers of America Founda- 
tion has been incorporated. This has 
been done in order to make it possible for 
all organizations, corporations, and busi- 


ness concerns that wish to cooperate to 
do so without the necessity of establish- 
ing additional types of contests or indi- 
vidually sponsoring activities on a Na- 
tion-wide basis. 


Objects and Purposes 


The Future Farmers of America Foun- 
dation was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia on March 29, 
1944. The Certificate of Incorporation, 
bylaws, administrative policies, and pro- 
posed Foundation Awards have been 
widely discussed and reviewed by leaders 
in agricultural education. As finally re- 
vised and adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees at a special meeting in Kansas City, 
Mo., on October 7, 1944, the Foundation 
now is believed to have the whole- 
hearted support of State supervisors of 
agricultural education throughout the 
country. 


As stated in Article IV of the Certifi- 
cate of Incorporation— 


The objects and purposes of the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation, Incor- 
porated, are to receive, maintain and 
hold, by bequest, devise, gift, or other- 
wise, either absolutely or in trust, for any 
of its purposes, any property, real or per- 
sonal, fund or funds, without limitation 
as to amount or value; to convey such 
property and to invest and reinvest any 
principal; and to deal with and expend 
the income and/or principal of the Cor- 
poration for such educational activities 
and in such manner as in the judgment 
of the Board of Trustees will stimulate 
and promote the best interests of stu- 
dents and former students of vocational 
education in agriculture on a local, State, 
or national basis. As an amplification of 
said purposes and without in any way 
limiting the same or the discretion of the 
Board of Trustees, it is contemplated 
that said funds may be expended: 


(a) To financially assist deserving stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture, young 
farmers under 30 years of age who were 
former students of vocational agricul- 
ture, through loans or grants in becom- 
ing satisfactorily established in a farm- 
ing occupation; 


(b) To promote and stimulate interest 
in agricultural leadership among stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture; 


(c) To promote and develop interest 
on the part of the general public in voca- 
tional agriculture, including farm me- 
chanics, and activities of the Future 
Farmers of America and New Farmers 
of America; 





(d) To provide prizes and awards to 
deserving students who have achieved 
distinction in vocational agriculture, in- 
cluding farm mechanics activities, on a 
local, State, or national basis, and to 
administer, direct, or supervise the 
granting of same. 


More Adequate Awards Possible 


While all contributions to the Founda- 
tion shall, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the approved Administrative 
Policies, “be used exclusively for the pur- 
poses specified in Article IV of the Cer- 
tificate of Incorporation of the Founda- 
tion without any reservations, limita- 
tions, or restrictions by the donors” and 
“donors will not be identified with any 
specific Foundation prizes, awards, or ac- 
tivities,” it is believed that in the long 
run a better balanced training program 
in vocational agriculture can be main- 
tained than would be true if specific 
types of projects, contests, or activities 
were selected by Foundation donors with 
which they would be identified. Through 
the pooling of funds in the Foundation 
more adequate awards can be made with 
less administrative detail, and in addi- 
tion each donor will receive recognition 
for all Foundation awards rather than 
for one specific project or activity in 
which his organization or business con- 
cern may have, because of the nature of 
its business, a special interest. 

The first contribution to the treasury 
of the Foundation has been made by a 
farm paper of Nation-wide circulation, 
The Country Gentleman, through the 
Curtis Publishing Company. A very 
substantial contribution to the Founda- 
tion has also been received from the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. Other 
contributions are anticipated at early 
dates. 

It is contemplated that one of the ma- 
jor functions of the Foundation will be 
that of assisting students or former stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture under 30 
years of age in becoming established in 
a farming occupation. This will be ac- 
complished through the building up of 
an insured or guaranteed loan fund 
which the Foundation, through its treas- 
ury, would utilize as a sort of collateral 
to deserving students or former students 
of vocational agriculture who need such 
a loan, can prove that they are a good 
moral risk, and who have the recom- 
mendation of responsible local citizens 
and the State supervisor of agricultural 
education. 

No outright loans would be made by 
the Foundation but instead, the boy or 
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young farmer would secure his loan 
through regularly established loan agen- 
cies such as local banks or loan compa- 
nies, Farm Credit Administration, etc. 
Foundation funds would be used only to 
guarantee payment of the loan and to 
pay for any defaults that may occur. 

Complete details have not yet been de- 
veloped, but such a plan should have 
three distinct advantages: First, it 
should result in some boys who are good 
moral risks but who have little or no col- 
lateral being able to secure a loan who 
might not otherwise be able to secure 
any loan at all; second, he should be able 
to secure a larger loan than otherwise; 
and third, he should be able to secure his 
loan at a much lower interest rate. 


No Concerted Campaign to be 
Conducted 


The management of the affairs of the 
Foundation is vested in a Board of 
Trustees of 15 members, 6 from the staff 
of the Agricultural Education Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education and 9 from 
the States. While representatives of cor- 
porations or business concerns who are 
donors to the Foundation may not serve 
on the Board of Trustees of the Founda- 
tion, they will be requested to serve on 
advisory committees to the Board of 
Trustees. 

It is believed that the Future Farmers 
of America Foundation, Incorporated, is 
one of the safest and most practical 
methods for the building and maintain- 
ing of sound public relations with all cor- 
porations and business concerns which 
wish to make substantial contributions 
on a Nation-wide basis for the further 
promotion of vocational education in ag- 
riculture and activities of the Future 
Farmers of America and New Farmers of 
America. No concerted campaign is to 
be conducted by the Foundation to se- 
cure contributions to its treasury but 
more complete and detailed information 
concerning it may be obtained from the 
Foundation headquarters. 





Insect Control 


The end of the war will find the United 

tates in an extremely favorable posi- 
tion to wage a major campaign against 
mankind’s outstanding biological enemy, 
the disease-carrying insects, as a result 
of the effort the Army has made to defeat 
them in combat areas throughout the 
world, according to a recent statement 
made by the War Department, from 
which the following information is taken, 

The Army has not only worked out 
efficient methods of insect control, but 


also has trained thousands of men in the 
techniques developed. The men and the 
methods will be available for mosquito 
and other insect-control programs, once 
peace and victory are achieved. They 
will make possible renewal of civilian ef- 
forts to eliminate the nuisance of the 
mosquito and at the same time guard 
against the diseases the mosquito is 
known to transmit, such as malaria, 
dengue and yellow fever, and perhaps 
encephalitis. 

The Armf’s efforts have been directed 
largely against the mosquito because it is 
the carrier of malaria, “the most im- 
portant disease in the world” for the last 
25 centuries and a threat today to the 
efficiency of combat troops in many areas 
such as the southwest Pacific, the East 
Indies, India, Burma, China, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Caribbean. 

The malaria-control program is di- 
rected by the Tropical Disease Control 
Division of the Preventive Medicine Serv- 
ice in the Office of The Surgeon General. 

Control units consist of sanitary en- 
gineers trained at the Army School of 
Malariology in Panama and enlisted men 
trained at Camp Plauche, La, 


New Insect Killer 


Among the new weapons to be avail- 
able to civilians after the war will be 
DDT, the new chemical insect killer, with 
which the Army solved the problem of 
typhus in Italy by destroying the body 
lice which transmit the infection. DDT 
is used in the Army in heavy oil solution 
for spraying on water or in light oil solu- 
tion for spraying on walls and furniture. 
It is as effective against mosquitoes as it 
is against lice. 

The Army also developed new insect 
repellents, effective not only against mos- 
quitoes but also against mites, fleas, and 
other insects known to be disease car- 
riers, 


V-E-Day 
Suggestions 


Reports received in the U. S. Office of 
Education indicate that schools and 
communities throughout the country are 
making definite plans for the observance 
of Victory Day in Europe. To emphasize 
that the victory is the joint achievement 
of 44 united and associated nations, 
schools and other groups are arranging 
to fly the United Nations honor flag be- 
neath our country’s flag on V-E-Day and 
thereafter. The same flag may be dis- 
played inside a building in the usual 





Place of honor beside the national 
emblem. 


Honor Flag 


The design for the United Nations 
honor flag has evolved during the last 3 
years out of symbols of equality, unity, 
victory, and freedom in unofficial discus- 
sions with representatives of all the 
United Nations and with leaders of many 
civic, patriotic, religious, and fraternal 
organizations in the United States. 

It was first used in the United States 
during Flag Day ceremonies 1943 by the 
District of Columbia Department, Ameri- 
can Legion. It was first raised to the 
top of a flag pole at Dumbarton Oaks by 
the United Nations Club on June 20, 1943, 
and has been reported flying since in 
many places in the world. It was dis- 
played on Memorial Day 1944 at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier to pay 
honor to those who have given their lives 
in a common cause with Americans. 


Quoting from Leaders Letter 


The National Education Association 
Leaders Letter Number 25, issued Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, makes the following sugges- 
tions to civic leaders and school adminis- 
trators for observing V-E-Day as a 
world-wide honor day: 


Divert the exuberance of youth into 
patriotic channels, 


Keynote your program 


Go back over your V-E-Day program 
and keynote it with the idea of honor and 
appreciation to all who helped win the 
victory. Your program should include 
proper emphasis on America’s mag- 
nificent contribution without failing to 
honor the 43 other nations who share 
in the victory. 


Lip service is not enough 


Make at least one United Nations 
honor flag for your outside flag pole and 
one for your schoolroom or auditorium. 
Have them ready for V-E-Day no matter 
how soon it may.come. See that proper 
honors are accorded the one or more 
Betsy Rosses of your school. Your stu- 
dents will enjoy making the honor flags. 


Put it over 


Interest your mayor, your radio sta- 
tion, your newspapers. Put over the pro- 
gram in your school and do all you can 
to see that your community participates 
in the historic Honor Day. Appoint a 
student committee. Your school will 
never have a more favorable opportunity 
to serve the interests of friendship and 
cooperation among the peace- and free- 
dom-loving people of the world. 


The world is watching 


Our dedication to the task of creating 
a better world is essential to America and 
to every student’s future. This plan for 
displaying honors to others is a definite 
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movement which all our country’s friends 
and Allies are watching with interest 
since the proposal was made on the floor 
of the United States Senate on Septem- 
ber 20, 1944. 


Much good will accrue to America the 
day the radio and the cables carry the 
news to other countries that America is 
not forgetting what others have con- 
tributed to winning the victory and that 
in evidence thereof United Nations honor 
flags are flying from the schools, city 
halls, and other buildings of this great 
nation. This additional good will will 
be of value in helping to win the kind of 
peace this Nation so much desires. 


Flag ceremonies 


V-E-Day programs may well open with 
flag ceremonies. Some schools will hoist 
the honor flag under the National Em- 
blem in outdoor exercises, while others 
will advance the two flags side by side 
to the front of the stage or schoolroom 
where the Pledge of Allegiance will be 
followed by repeating the display of 
honors. 

“And I display the United Nations 
honor flag in appreciation of all those 
who are my country’s friends and Allies 
and who are dedicated with her to the 
common ends of peace, freedom, and hu- 
manity.” 

Copies of the National Education As- 
sociation Leaders Letter Number 25 may 
be obtained, as long as the supply lasts, 
by addressing the National Education 
Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

The United States Division of the 
Symbol Program Subcommittee of the 
Four Freedoms Committee has issued a 
guide for making and displaying the 
United Nations honor flag in this coun- 





try. Acopy may be obtained by address- 
ing the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 





V-E-Day the War 
Bond Way! 


With that slogan many State, 
city, and county superintendents 
of schools have already launched 
a school V-E-Day project which 
gives the opportunity for con- 
structive action leading to com- 
plete victory. Schools are being 
urged by the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment to intensify their war savings 
program so that every pupil will 
have the opportunity to buy an ex- 
tra bond or stamp on that day asa 
renewed pledge to finish the fight 
and to win the peace. 

Three objectives have been sug- 
gested: 

(1) Encourage every pupil to save 
for an extra stamp or bond on V-E- 
Day as a pledge to finish the job. 

(2) Strive to have the school 
qualify for the Schools-at-War flag 
on that day, as an indication that 
everyone is doing his share. 

(3) Through the pupils encourage 
parents to celebrate V-E-Day the 
war bond way by extra savings 
through the school. 

Communities throughout the na- 
tion have gained great incentive 
through the enthusiasm and steady 
effort of the school children” whose 
war savings already total more than 
$1,170,000,000. 











Protect Classroom Interests 


of Teen-Agers 


Says the U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Holiday employment of school boys 
and girls should be planned in advance 
with the close cooperation of schools, 
employment officials, and representatives 
of merchants’ and other business groups, 
and policies should be adopted that will 
protect the classroom interests of these 
boys and girls, states Katharine F. Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, in anticipation of 
the usual holiday rush for jobs by school 
boys and girls. 

“The schools,” she said in a statement 
just issued, “have a difficult time trying 
to hold the line against the youngsters’ 
understandable desire to earn money for 
Christmas spending, and the employers’ 
need for help, particularly in areas where 


a labor shortage exists. Nevertheless the 
line must be held against employment 
of these boys and girls during school 
hours or for long hours after school, or 
under other conditions detrimental to 
their health and education. All con- 
cerned—employers, parents, and the 
youngsters themselves—must be made to 
understand that schooling comes first. 
We cannot play Santa Claus at the ex- 
pense of the boys and girls.” 


Supervise Working Conditions 
Such employment, it is pointed out, is 
particularly serious as far as 14- and 15- 
year-olds are concerned, for “these grow- 
ing boys and girls usually have all they 
can manage in their school work and 











home chores.” Although in many in- 
stances their employment is permitted 
under both State and Federal laws, the 
Bureau urges that employers not draw 
upon this younger group as long as older 
boys and girls, and women, are available. 
If the younger ones must be employed, 
then their working conditions should be 
carefully supervised. 

The Children’s Bureau coupled its 
appeal with a warning that child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 (popularly known as the 
Wage and Hour Law) must be strictly 
observed. In instances where the Fed- 
eral law is not applicable, full adherence 
is urged to such State standards as are 
set for the employment of children, and 
“when those standards do not provide 
adequate protection, then voluntary ad- 
herence to higher standards should be 
sought.” 

Most large retail establishments, it is 
explained, are subject to Federal regula- 
tion through the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, for 
most of them produce some of the goods 
they sell and in addition ship it across 
State lines, thus meeting the two criteria 
for coverage. For instance, a retail bak- 
ery or confectionery store that makes 
and ships baked goods or candies across 
State lines is covered, and so are depart- 
ment stores that manufacture any of 
their products, such as draperies or slip 
covers, for shipment in interstate com- 
merce. 


Have Age Certificates or Work 
Permits 

The Bureau states that in retail estab- 
lishments subject to the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Federal act a 16-year mini- 
mum age applies to work in the depart- 
ments where manufacturing is done. In 
other departments, for instance in selling 
and clerical work, children 14 and 15 
years old—but none younger—may be 
employed outside school hours, but for 
no more than 3 hours a day and 18 hours 
a week when school is in session, or 8 
hours a day and 40 hours a week when 
school is not in session. Their employ- 
ment, moreover, must be outside of school 
hours and must not extend beyond 7 p. m. 
As protection against unintentional vio- 
lations of the minimum-age provisions 
of the act, employers should have age 
certificates or work permits on file for 
all minors in their employ. 

“The cooperation given by merchant 
and other business groups in the recent 
Nation-wide Go-to-School drive is evi- 
dence of an awakened community inter- 
est in the welfare of our school-age 
youth,” Miss Lenroot said. “It should be 

(Turn to page 31) 
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Virginia Reports on Six 
Years of Progress 


School library accomplishments in 
Virginia during the period 1938-44 are 
outlined in the summary, “Six Years of 
Public Library Progress,” appearing in a 
recent issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education. Advances have been made in 
the financing of school libraries as well 
as in the improvement of library per- 
sonnel and the extension of services ren- 
dered. 

In the matter of finance, the annual 
State aid appropriation for public-school 
libraries has increased from $33,000 to 
$175,000, and the proportion of State aid 
has advanced from 25 cents on the local 
dollar to a dollar-for-dollar basis. Dur- 
ing the 6 years, a total of $1,642,463.65 
worth of books has been purchased for 
Virginia public libraries directly from the 
publishers, at wholesale delivered prices, 
with State and local funds. 

Among the steps taken to improve li- 
brary personnel has been the adoption of 
definite standards for the professional 
training of public-school librarians and 
teacher-librarians, During the 6 years, 
the percentage of accredited, certified, 
and qualified senior and junior high 
schools employing librarians who meet 
at least the minimum training standard 
advanced from 28 percent to 65 percent 
of the total number. In addition, strong 
public-school librarians’ sections have 
been organized and developed in each of 
the districts of the Virginia Education 
Association. 

The “in-service training” for teachers 
was promoted through arrangements 
which made it possible for them to bor- 
row professional books from the libraries 
at the four State teachers colleges, the 
College of William and Mary, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the Virginia 
State College for Negroes. 

At the Virginia State College for 
Negroes, a Department of Library Sci- 
ence has been established, which offers 
Negro teacher-librarians an opportunity 
to secure a full year of training in library 
science within the work required for the 
bachelor’s degree. 

The extension of library service in Vir- 
ginia is evidenced by the fact that school 
boards in 21 counties have established 
circulating public-school libraries in 
charge of professionally trained librari- 


ans or supervisors of elementary educa- 
tion to supplement the permanent 
collections in elementary and high- 
school libraries. 

To guide book selection and purchase 
at the local levels, the Division of Li- 
braries and Textbooks in the State 
Board of Education has issued lists such 
as: Annual Publishers’ Library Order 
Lists; Mimeographed Bibliography for 
Professional Reading; Annual List of 
Books Suggested for First Purchase for 
Virginia Elementary Schools. Within 
the division, a Bureau of Teaching Ma- 
terials has been created to make avail- 
able and to encourage greater use of all 
kinds of audio visual aids in the public 
schools of Virginia. 


A Salvage Plan Proposed 


A plan to salvage Army camp library 
books and to use them in starting rural 
public libraries has been proposed to the 
Surplus Property Board and to Congress 
by the American Library Association, ac- 
cording to its president, Carl Vitz. 

At a special meeting, the Council of 
the Association approved a proposal 
“that surplus books, articles of library 
equipment, and other library materials 
be transferred to the States and terri- 
tories, for the use of the people without 
libraries or with very limited library fa- 
cilities, as the best means of conserving 
the Government’s investment in them.” 

“It is proposed,” said Mr. Vitz, “that 
the books be allotted to the States by the 
U.S. Office of Education in proportion to 
each State’s rural population; that they 
be allotted to counties and groups of 
counties within the States by the official 
State library extension agencies; that 
some funds be appropriated by the Fed- 
eral Government to assist in making the 
books immediately available to the peo- 
ple through organized libraries; and that 
there be no Federal control of libraries 
within the States.” 


Extent of Library Service 
Shown 


The Mississippi State Library Com- 
mission in a recent issue of its Library 
News presents graphically by county the 
extent of library service throughout the 
State. Data are included on assessed 
valuation, population, and area of coun- 
ties having some type of library service, 


and the degree of financial support. 
The Commission reports the number of 
counties with or without library service, 
those with annual support above or be- 
low $1,000, and those relying upon dona- 
tions from town, city, or county groups 
of citizens. 

A brief is presented for State-wide 
library service as a “challenge to the citi- 
zens of Mississippi,” which points to the 
essentiality of such basic factors in its 
promotion as (a) an efficient and well 
supported State library agency, (b) a 
well organized and active State library 
association, and (c) the responsibilities 
of local citizens and trustees for ade- 
quate support, personnel, and facilities 
for public library service. 


Brazilian Director Visits 
Libraries 

The arrival in the United States of 
Dr. Augusto Meyer, director of the Na- 
tional Book Institute of the Brazilian 
Ministry of Education, was announced 
recently by the Department of State. 
Dr. Meyer expects to visit public, college, 
and university libraries, studying their 
technical library services, and noting 
procedures for the conservation of books 
and documents. Much of his time will be 
devoted to observation in the National 
Archives and the Library of Congress. 

As director of the National Book Insti- 
tute, Dr. Meyer has assisted in the estab- 
lishment of 200 new municipal libraries 
in Brazil through encouragement, super- 
vision, gifts of books, technical aid, and 
various publications, 


Treasure Chest Campaign 


The Book Committee of the Women’s 
Council for Post War Europe, Inc., has 
announced a “Treasure Chest Campaign” 
for the benefit of children in devastated 
countries. The purpose of the campaign 
is to send to these areas collections of 
American picture books to be read with 
the aid of accompanying dictionaries and 
translated digests. 

During Children’s Book Week the 
Women’s Council asked schools, libraries, 
and youth groups to cooperate in collect- 
ing, buying, and assembling as many 
books as possible for the “Treasure 
Chests.” Lists of books included were 
prepared with the help of children’s 
librarians and editors, and the choices 
varied according to the interests of youth 
in different countries. 

It is hoped that the project may be 

completed by Christmas and thereby 
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represent a gift from American boys and 
girls to children in devastated areas. 


Student Wartime Reading 


A survey of wartime reading of stu- 
dents was begun by the Brookline High 
School Library, Brookline, Mass., in No- 
vember 1941. The English Department 
cooperated with the library in carrying 
on the study. A limited number of 
copies of the survey are available from 
the high school. 


Caution Needed, Too 
Although urging the importance of the 


waste paper salvage campaign, the 
American Library Association is issuing 
at the same time a word of caution. It 
points out that, unless care is exercised, 
valuable papers, letters, manuscripts, and 
serial publications may be turned in for 
scrap paper and thus be lost to the his- 
torian and the archivist. 





Quota Project for Sixth War Loan 


A recent survey of Fifth War Loan 
bond buyers indicated, according to re- 
port, that many investors did not have 
a clear understanding of the significance 
of quotas—individual, State, or even na- 
tional. Here is an educational aspect of 
war finance that teachers and students 
can explore in the Sixth War Loan drive 
which opened November 20, states the 
Education Section, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Department. Quota-conscious 
students will likely pursue war savings 
objectives far more effectively than those 
who accept an arbitrary yardstick for 
war bond purchases. 

The first steps in a quota project might 
be taken in mathematics classes. With 
the $212 billion E-bond quota of the $14 
billion Sixth War Loan goal as a start- 
ing point, discussion could revolve 
around the way in which local quotas are 
figured out. Students could then be 
given definite assignments to find out 
and report Sixth War Loan quotas for 
their State, county, and area. The total 
population, the community, the number 
of workers, the number of families, the 
number already saving regularly through 
pay roll savings plans furnish a basis 
on which the class can work out quotas 
for the average individual and the av- 
erage family. 

At this point, it is important to take up 
the discussion of how each family varies 
in size, income, and necessary expendi- 
tures from the “average” family. Fi- 
nally, every student will understand how 
the quota becomes a goal, and that every- 
one shares in reaching the goal by lend- 
ing to the Government up to the limit of 
his ability. 

From its beginning in mathematics 
classes, the quota project can become a 
quota story to be told to the whole school 
and community. The journalism class 
might take over writing news and edi- 
torial stories for school or local newspa- 


pers. Speech classes might prepare talks 
for class and assembly programs, the 
best to be used throughout the drive at 
womens’ and men’s club meetings, PTA 
meetings, theaters. Students could pass 
along quota information to their fami- 
lies, explaining the quota and how it ap- 
plies to them. All quota study might be 
integrated into current school war sav- 
ings campaigns for sponsorable equip- 
ment, intensifying the effort to reach and 
pass school goals, 

From the school into the community 
has become a well-worn path for War 
Loan drive activities. The Treasury sug- 
gests that consultation with the local 
war finance chairman might develop ad- 
ditional helpful uses for the quota story 
as well as for other class and school 
projects to be carried out during the 6th 
War Loan. 





Avoid Sales Pressure 


With the growing momentum of 
the School War Savings Program, 
there should be increasing care lest 
certain children be embarrassed or 
hurt by the sales pressure of their 
classmates. 

This is a voluntary sales program 
for the benefit of the individual. 
To avoid making any pupil uncom- 
fortable because his purchases are 
limited, the Treasury Department 
urges certain precautions: 

(1) Stress percent of pupils who 
participate rather than per capita 
sales. 

(2) Avoid class competition 
based on dollars and cents. 

(3) Publicize group accomplish- 
ments rather than the purchases 
of individual pupils. 

—From Schools at War, November 

1944, 

















ALA Handbook 


School administrators, teachers, and 
librarians interested in the demobiliza- 
tion problem will find a useful tool in 
Today’s Handbook for Librarians, re- 
cently published by the American Library 
Association. This publication is not only 
a manual for librarians, but it is a source 
of information for prospective inductees, 
veterans, war workers, and others as to 
the regulations and procedures of 
agencies concerned with such topics as 
recruitment, manpower, training, em- 
ployment, and rehabilitation. 

The author js director of the Occupa- 
tional Guidance Service of St. Paul Public 
Library, St.Paul, Minn. The book refers 
to interviewing and testing practice, job- 
information services, find vocational 
training opportunities. It includes 
sources of information with addresses, 
as well as bibliography. 

The manual was planned and written 
with the aid of specialists in the flelds 
covered, and it is intended for the use of 
counselors, labor unions, employment 
agencies and others, as well as librarians, 





Visual Aid 


(From page 8) 


Schools and organizations interested 
in using these films on their United Na~ 
tions programs may apply to the depart- 
ments of visual education in the univer- 
sities listed below: 

University of California at Berkeley; 
University of Connecticut; Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; Pennsyl- 
vania State College; University of Mis- 
souri; Oregon State College at Corvallis; 
University of North Carolina; Univer- 
sity of Michigan; University of Ne- 
braska; University of South Carolina; 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion at Ellensburg; University of South 
Dakota; Iowa State College at Ames; 
University of Oklahoma; New York Uni- 
versity; Indiana University. 

Information for films other than those 
deposited with the universities listed here 
may be obtained from the Chicago office 
of the National Film Board, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street. This office releases bulle- 
tins periodically listing new films as they 
become available and will at all times 
serve individual requests for rental and 
purchase sources, 
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Vocational-Technical Training for 
Industrial Occupations 


Characteristics, developments and 
trends, nature of industry’s need, pres- 
ent programs and facilities, and plan- 
ning programs for vocational-technical 
training are discussed in a new U. S. 
Office of Education bulletin just off the 
press. It is entitled Vocational-Technical 
Training for Industrial Occupations (V. 
D. Bulletin No. 228). This study clarifies 
problems which exist with respect to dif- 
ferences in types and levels of training 
meant by such terms as vocational ed- 
ucation, voecational-technical training, 
and technical training—terms applied to 
the training of teghnicians who work on 
jobs which require more limited tech- 
nical competency than that of the fully 
trained engineer or scientist and less 
manipulative training than is required of 
the skilled mechanic. 

Interests of management, labor, and 
education, including engineering col- 
leges, technical institutes, and vocation- 
al education were represented on the 
consulting committee for the study, 
This committee was appointed by Com- 
mission2r Studebaker to “advise con- 
cerning (a) vocational objectives, (b) 
vocational outlets, and (c) standards of 
training for a new area of vocational ed- 
ucation of less than college grade.” 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


Certain conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which grew out of this investigation 
are summarized in the bulletin as 
follows: 

1. The present situation in industry 
warrants a large expansion of vocational- 
technical training programs. 

2. The occupations requiring voca- 
tional-technical training in large or 
small amounts appear to include four 
groups: Engineering aides and science 
eides requiring a year or two of preem- 
ployment training; limited technicians 
requiring relatively short training; pro- 
Gcuction and maintenance supervisors re- 
quiring industrial background, plus sup- 
plementary technical training; and per- 
sons in semitechnical jobs which require 
combinations of technical and other 
training, such as selling or accounting. 

3. The occupational analyses devel- 
oped ir connection with this study reveal 
various levels of technical needs of work- 
ers, indicated by the range of technical 


content, amount and quality of under- 
lying science and mathematics needed 
for the job, and the length of training 
required to attain competency. 

4. Industrial surveys made in connec- 
tion with this study indicate an average 
need of 5.2 technicians for each engineer, 
with a range of ratios from 2 to 1 to 
20 to 1. 

5. The geographical field in which vo- 
cational-technical training now finds a 
place of usefulness is widening. 

6. Many different types of educational 
institutions and programs now provide 
training of vocational-technical char- 
acter. 

7. Although some excellent vocational- 
technical training is now being provided 
in technical high schools, a trend ap- 
pears to be toward the post-high school 
years. 

8. Institutions providing vocational- 
technical training should combine eve- 
ning departments with day programs 
wherever this is feasible. 

9. Evening and other part-time pro- 
grams of supplementary type for em- 
ployed workers should constitute an im- 
portant part of the schools operated in 
urban areas for the training of tech- 
nicians. 

10. Organized preemployment cur- 
ricula should be made available in eve- 
ning or other part-time schools for 
qualified employed persons who wish to 
prepare for occupations of the technician 
types. 

11. Combinations of vocational-tech- 
nical programs with others, such as 
skilled trades or engineering training, 
under the same roof or on the same 
campus appear to have both assets and 
liabilities, when considering the effective- 
ness of the vocational-technical pro- 
gram. 

12. It appears that no one type of in- 
stitution can successfully meet all of 
the needs of all forms of vocational- 
technical education in all areas of the 
country. 

13. The situation appears to warrant 
the continuation of high quality private 
institutions, both non-profit-making and 
proprietary, in the vocational-technical 
field. 

14. Correspondence instruction ap- 
pears to have an important place in the 


_ field of vocational-technical training. 


15. In the development of vocational- 
technical training programs, there are 
certain underlying principles which 
should be taken into consideration. 
Among these are: 


(a) Programs for given areas, State, 
district, or local, should be developed in 
accordance with the needs of the given 
area for both preemployment and sup- 
plementary training. 

(b) In planning and establishing voca- 
tional-technical training programs, the 
cooperation of both management and 
labor should be secured. 

(c) Programs should be developed 
through cooperative effort of all educa- 
tional leadership concerned; undesirable 
duplication of services between institu- 
tions and agencies should be avoided. 

(d) State and local programs should 
be developed and maintained in those 
institutions which are in the best posi- 
tion to render the most effective service, 
taking into consideration the present 
facilities and the educational leadership 
of the area. 

16. The local planning of vocational- 
technical programs, including represen- 
tation of management and labor, appears 
to be the most desirable approach. 

17. As the employer of the product of 
vocational-technical training  institu- 
tions, industry has an important role 
in this field. Industry should share the 
responsibility for providing the narrowly 
specialized training needed by its workers 
and applicable only to its business. In- 
dustry should actively cooperate with 
vocational-technical training institutions 
in helping them to organize their pro- 
grams on a sound basis, and to maintain 
them in keeping with changing industrial 
conditions, 

18. The use of advisory committees is 
essential to careful program planning. 

19, Preemployment vocational-techni- 
cal training should be aimed at groups of 
closely-knit occupations rather than at 
narrow specializations or at broad gen- 
eral fields. 

20. Curriculum patterns differ greatly 
in various vocational-technical institu- 
tions, in accordance with local needs and 
conditions, and care may well be exer- 
cised in “lifting” curricula from other 
schools for use in new situations. 

21. Certain content is found which is 
common to many different occupations 
of vocational-technical type; such as 
supervisory skills, basic technical mathe- 
matics, and basic applications of physical 
science. This should be taken into ac- 
count in the planning of curricula. 

22. The preemployment curriculum for 
vocational-technical training should 
have well-planned proportions of voca- 
tional-technical content and essential 
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content of general education character. 
Present practices indicate the desirability 
of fairly high proportions of vocational- 
technical content. , 


23. Young persons graduated from 
vocational-technical programs who are 
capable of doing advanced work should 
not be unduly handicapped when seeking 
admission to institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

24. Admission standards for voca- 
tional-technical schools should insure 
adequate preparation necessary for suc- 
cessful work, but should have as much 
flexibility as is practicable. 

25. For schools of the technical insti- 
tute type no widely accepted credential 
has been devised. This appears to be a 
problem of considerable importance for 
these schools, and one which merits 
attention. 

26. Educational leadership is greatly 
needed in the field of vocational-techni- 
cal training, 

27. Teachers of vocational-technical 
subjects should be required to have ade- 
quate basic scientific and technical 
training, extensive industrial experience, 
a reasonable amount of appropriate 
teacher training, and personality traits 
which meet the needs of teaching situa- 
tions. 

28. Effective programs of vocational- 
technical training require plant and 
equipment suited to technical training 
and in keeping with current industrial 
practice. 

29. In the various war-training pro- 
grams numerous new methods and tech- 
niques have been developed which im- 
prove the efficiency of teaching. It is 
recommended that vocational-technical 
schools become familiar with these meth- 
ods and techniques, and utilize, with nec- 
essary adaptations, those which have 
proved their worth. 

30. There appears to be need for the 
development of instructional material 
particularly suited to vocational-tech- 
nical training. 

31. Effective guidance service with re- 
spect to vocational-technical training is 
needed in the feeder schools from which 
students enter this field of education. 

32. In locations where the support of 
industry is conducive to such a program, 
the cooperative plan of half-time school 
alternating with half-time employment, 
in work to which the school program is 
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related, is recommended for serious con- 
sideration. 

33. Women appear to be finding an in- 
creasingly important place in certain oc- 
cupations of vocational-technical char- 
acter. Some war-production occupations 
now open to women may be less so after 
the war. 

34. In States where the program of 
vocational-technical training is suffi- 
ciently large to warrant it, special State 
supervision of this work is recommended. 


35. Training of vocational-technical 
type appears to warrant a relatively im- 
portant place in post-war retraining 
programs of vocational education. 

36. Studies of vocational-technical 
training needs in such fields as business, 
agriculture, home economics, public serv- 
ice occupations, and certain semiprofes- 
sions, similar to the present study in the 
industrial field, should be made as soon 
as practicable. 





Education—An Instrument in 
Racial Understanding 


The nearer the approach of peace, the 
more evidently is attention being focused 
upon improving human relations. Ma- 
terials presented in the publications 
described below serve to analyze the sit- 
uation with regard to minority groups, 
particularly Negroes, to indicate agen- 
cies having programs organized to im- 
prove race relations, and to outline 
methods by which education may con- 
tribute to the overcoming of those ele- 
ments giving rise to friction among 
peoples of differing cultures, races, re- 
ligions, and nationalities, 





“The Negro in America,” published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Incorpo- 
rated, is a 32-page summary of An Amer- 
ican Dilemma, the two-volume report of 
the 4-year study of all phases of Negro 
life, sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and conducted by Gunnar Myrdal, 
social economist from the University of 
Stockholm, and economic adviser to the 
Swedish Government. Dr. Myrdal an- 
alyzes the nature of the dilemma, its con- 
flict with the American Creed, the disad- 
vantages—economic, educational, polit- 
ical, social—of being a Negro, and the 
opportunity for leadership that America 
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has today “if it can show that justice, 
equality, and cooperation are possible 
between the white and black races.” 

The thirteenth yearbook of the Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, published by 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
presents under the general caption, “Ed- 
ucation for Racial Understanding,” 28 
treatises by repreSentatives from the 
fields of the social sciences, labor, poli- 
tics, public opinion, religion, and educa- 
tion. The volume is divided into three 
sections: Part I—Bases of Education for 
Racial Understanding; Part II—Educa- 
tional Programs for the Improvement of 
Race Relations; and Part III—Next 
‘Steps in Education for Racial Under- 
standing. 

A unit for high-schocl students, Prob- 
ing Our Prejudices, has appeared under 
the authorship of Hortense Powder- 
maker, assistant professor of anthro- 
pology, Queens College, N. Y. The pur- 
pose of her pamphlet is stated in her 
preface as“* * * an attempt to help 
high-school students become aware of 
their prejudices, to understand the na- 
ture, origin, and effect of prejudices, and 
to suggest activities which can help re- 
duce them. It is obviously only one of 
several methods of attacking prejudice. 
It is expected that additional factual 
data on race, culture, and minority-ma- 
jority group problems will accompany or 
follow the use of this book, and, most 
important of all, that the teacher’s atti- 
tude and the classroom activities will be 
incentives to the reduction of prejudices.” 

The Social Science Institute of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., is publish- 
ing A Monthly Summary of Events and 
Trends in Race Relations, which, as its 
title indicates, summarizes from various 
news sources events relating to race re- 
lations. A synthesis of these events for 
the purpose of portraying trends is given 
in the editorial “Review of the Month.” 
The following news items appearing in a 
recent issue under the caption “Programs 
of Action on the Democratic Front: In- 
tercultural Education” suggest the sort of 
implementation possible through educa- 
tional agencies: 


Pomona, Calif. 


Over 200 public-school teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators participated 
in an institute on “Racial Relations Dur- 
ing the War Crisis” at Lincoln School 
auditorium. * * * Panel discussants 
were: W. Henry Cooke, Claremont Col- 
lege, panel chairman; Stewart G. Cole, 
executive director, Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education; Floyd C. Covington, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Los Angeles Urban 
League; and Paul Coronel, chairman, 
Mexican-American movement. The 


speakers urged the teachers to realize 
that the public school occupies a most 
advantageous position for teaching inter- 
racial and intercultural understanding 
and “ridding American democratic life of 
the cancerous growth of race bitterness.” 


Detroit, Mich. 


The Board of Education has instructed 
Warren E. Bow, superintendent of 
schools, to study the recommendations 
of the Committee on Inter-Racial Under- 
standing in the Schools, giving special at- 
tention to the suggestion that interracial 


and intercultural education be made a 
required part of the curriculum. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Two teachers, one Negro and one 
white, have been appointed by the Board 
of Education to be members of the In- 
tercultural Workshop at Columbia Uni- 
versity. * * * At the close of the 
workshop period these teachers are to 
submit suggestions to the board for its 
plan to improve race relations through 
the public-school program during the 
coming academic year. 
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Government Activities 


Commissions Open to En- 
listed Men With Psychology 
Experience 


The War Department has announced 
that enlisted men qualified by education 
and experience as clinical psychologists 
may apply for direct appointment as sec- 
ond lieutenants, with opportunities for 
appointment open to those considered 
best qualified. 

Clinical psychology is defined as psy- 
chological work involving direct contact 
with individuals or investigation of indi- 
vidual behavior, such as psychological 
testing, mental hygiene work, counseling, 
guidance, assembling and analyzing case 
histories, college psychology teaching, or 
care of the mentally or physically handi- 
capped. 

The minimum education requirements, 
according to the announcement, are a 
bachelor’s degree in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, or educational or industrial psychol- 
ogy. 

Applications will be forwarded through 
immediate commanding officers to the 
Officer Procurement Division of the serv- 
ice command, the War Department 
states. 


Institution Activities 
Acceleration of College Work 


Decision to continue the program of 
acceleration which has been in effect at 
Ohio State University since June 1942 
will be determined by the results of a 
series of studies now being made by the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the 
university. ‘The most recent of these 
studies is reported in the Educational 
Research Bulletin of the College of Edu- 
cation, September 20, 1944. It relates to 
the experience of 10 women who gradu- 
ated from the university in June 1944 
after 2 years and 9 months of study. 

Four of these women were enrolled in 
the College of Agriculture, majoring in 
home economics; four in the College of 
Arts and Sciences; and two in the Col- 
lege of Education. Four of them were 20, 
five were 21, and one who entered col- 
lege at 19 after almost 2 years of em- 
ployment following high-school gradu- 
ation, was 22 years of age. The median 
age of the group was 21.2, which was 


somewhat less than the median age of 
428 graduates in 1942-43 who took the 
regular 4 years of work and of the me- 
dian age of 22, of all women graduates 
in 1941-42. 

Seven of the group scored at entrance 
in the highest tenth on the Ohio College 
Association test of general abilities, two 
in the next highest tenth, and one in the 
next. The median of 93, compared with 
that of 80 for the 428 “regular” gradu- 
ates, showed the women to be a superior 
group, but not greatly so. 

All but one of the accelerated group 
had had some outside employment; one 
had worked part time during 10 of the 
11 quarters in attendance; four had 
worked 8 quarters; two, 4 quarters; one, 
3 quarters; and one full time the first 
summer and part time the following 
quarter. Three decided to accelerate 
during the first quarter in college; three 
at the end of the third quarter; four did 
not give the matter much consideration 
until after completion of the second year. 

“With one possible exception,” all were 
in favor of summer-school attendance. 
In order to meet the 12 quarters of nor- 
mal credit load required for graduation, 
all had to use some means of accelera- 
tion other than summer-school attend- 
ance. Five earned 3, 5, 15, 20, and 20 
quarter hours, respectively, of proficien- 
cy credit—credit obtained through the 
passing of an examination in a course 
with a mark of B or better, instead of 
taking the course. 

Each of the students had carried a 
heavier-than-average load at least one 
quarter. Four averaged 18.5 hours or 
more during each of the last 3 quarters; 
and cone averaged 19.0 for all 10 quarters 
she was enrolled. Nine of the students 
said they were carrying about the right 
amount of school work, and only one 
thought she was carrying more than was 
desirable except for short intervals. 

These students’ cumulative point-hour 
ratios for the first 3 quarters in college 
averaged 3.18, and for the last 3 quar- 
ters, 3.31. The final cumulative point- 
hour ratios for the group averaged 3.26. 
In comparison, the average for the 423 
students graduating the previous year 
after taking the regular four academic 
years, was 2.63. 

Six of the women said acceleration ap- 
parently had no effect on their academic 
records. The other four thought that 
heavy credit loads of 4-quarter programs 





might have had some effect. Five of 
them were elected to honor societies— 
two to Phi Beta Kappa, two to the home 
economics scholastic honorary, and one 
to both education and fine arts honor- 
aries. 

For the 1-week period prior to the in- 
terview, these young women reported a 
median of 15 hours spent in study and 
less than 3 hours the preceding day. In 
general, an excessive burden of study was 
not indicated. 

Only one student complained of fatigue 
due to study. Five had been ill enough 
at some time to miss classes since start- 
ing to college, but only one had required 
medical attention. Four rated health as 
“excellent” and six as “good.” 

Four women reported little or no effect 
of acceleration on extra-curricular ac- 
tivities; two, that it had influenced the 
degree of their participation but not the 
number of their activities; one, that she 
had no time for activities; one, that she 
had participated in more activities in the 
last 2 years; one, that her participation 
had been curtailed; and one, that she did 
not care for them and thought her out- 
side employment was much more val- 
uable educationally. The number of ac- 
tivities for these young women for their 
entire college careers ranged from 1 to 
11, with five of them taking part in 5 or 
more activities. In contrast, only 23 per- 
cent of the “regular” students of the 
class of the previous year participated in 
that number. 

The women were almost unanimous in 
their belief that acceleration had not 
seriously affected their social life. Six 
of them reported that they spent 6 or 
more hours in social activities in the one- 
week period prior to the interview. 

Comparison of the group with reg- 
ular students with respect to time for 
sleep, relaxation, sports, and leisure 
reading, indicated that the regular stu- 
dents showed the same general fre- 
quency. Six of the accelerated students 
and 62 percent of the other senior women 
did not get enough sleep; two accelerates 
and 24 percent of the regular students 
mentioned “inability to relax.” One- 
half of the group thought there was too 
little time for sports; 32 percent of the 
regular seniors were of the same opinion. 

None of the group, and 70 percent of 
the regular seniors, spent any time in 
sports during the week preceding the 
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interview. Eight had too little time for 
leisure reading, as did 64 percent of the 
other students. 

All but one of the women said they 
would recommend acceleration for the 
students physically healthy and emo- 
tionally stable. 

In conclusion, the study finds that 
“Acceleration, for this group at least, 
seemed worthwhile. There were no dis- 
cernible serious ill effects, and these 10 
young women were ready 1 year sooner 
to go to work, to continue graduate study, 
to marry, or to follow whatever future 
plans they had arranged.” 


Post-War Planning at North 
Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege 
During the last year the North Dakota 

Agricultural College held a series of vol- 
untary weekly faculty meetings extend- 
ing over 10 weeks, to discuss post-war 
planning. As the result of these meet- 
ings, a post-war planning committee 
was appointed. The committee has since 
prepared and issued a “Preliminary Re- 
port on Post-War Planning Concerning 
the Education of Returning Veterans and 
Other Adults at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College.” Last September the 
college conducted a 10-day faculty work- 
shop on post-war planning, at which dis- 
cussions were held on (1) subjects con- 
cerned with external relations of the col- 
lege, and (2) subjects dealing with inter- 
nal matters. Following the workshop, 
the post-war planning committee’s re- 
port was adopted and together with cer- 
tain of the reports of faculty workshop 
groups was directed by the College Coun- 
cil to become the policy of the college. 


Report of the Committee on Post- 
War Planning Concerning the 
Education of Returning Vet- 
erans and Other Adults 


Under “Preliminary Considerations” 
the committee report presents facts 
which it believes will make difficult for 
returning veterans their adjustment to 
campus life, and proposes means for deal- 
ing with this problem. 

The report considers, among other 
questions, that of credit for the special 
knowledge and experience gained as 
members of the armed forces. This, it 
states, should be generous, but it opposes 
the granting of blanket credit-hour al- 
lowance for either length of service, age, 
or other qualifications that bear no rela- 
tionship to academic accomplishments, 

The following administrative proce- 
dures for evaluating the veteran’s ex- 
perience and specialized training are pro- 
posed: 


(a) That the college use to the fullest 
extent the examinations being set up, 
through the Armed Forces Institute at 
the University of Wisconsin, to deter- 
mine the degree of proficiency of a vet- 
eran in any of the college subjects either 
taught by the armed forces or acquired 
through military experience. 

(b) That each department devise a 
number of examinations in its own field, 
the examinations to be of such nature 
that they evaluate as accurately as pos- 
sible what a student knows in the partic- 
ular subject, but not to be designed to 
find out what a student does not know. 
Copies of these examinations will be de- 
posited with the director of the School 
of Veterans’ and Adult Education (men- 
tioned later), with a statement as to what 
subjects each examination covers. 


Upon the evaluation results of exam- 
ination in (a) and (b) a definite num- 
ber of credit hours are to be assigned to 
the student. These credit hours, the re- 
port states, should be allowed not only 
for the course itself in which the exam- 
ination was passed, but also in part for 
any other course or subject without 
knowledge of which the student could 
not have passed the advanced examina- 
tion which he took. 

The sum total of these credit hours 
will then represent the maximum num- 
ber of credit hours the departments con- 
cerned will award the student for past 
experience. The computation and the 
final evaluation of the sum total of these 
credit hours will be the duty of the direc- 
tor of the School of Veterans’ and Adult 
Education, whose decision shall be bind- 
ing. 


Types of Veterans Who Will Apply 
for Admission 

1. In recognition of the possibility that 
veterans who did not finish high school 
but who acquired enough training or ex- 
perience in the armed forces to justify 
their admission to college with the help 
of a few courses of high-school grade, 
the committee recommends that the fac- 
ulty decide whether such precollege 
courses should be given on the campus. 
The mixing of veterans with the regular 
high-school students, it believes, unde- 
sirable. 

Administration of the high-school 
courses should be by the School of Vet- 
erans’ and Adult Education. For these 
courses there should be very carefully 
selected teachers, “because much of the 
proposed program may very likely call 
for skilled individual tutoring. A guided 
study program, similar to that now being 
usedinthe ASTRP * * * could well 
be applied.” 


2. The report recognizes three types 
of veterans with sufficient schooling to 
enter college either as freshmen or as 
advanced students: 

(a) Those who are not inclined to 
spend the necessary time for the com- 
pletion of a formal college education but 
will wish to acquire in the shortest time 
practical and specialized training in a 
technical field to fit them for positions. 
For these the college should provide a 
number of highly concentrated, special 
courses, which should be so administered 
that they will encourage each veteran to 
advance as rapidly as he is able to under 
the guidance of a capable, experienced 
instructor. For the completion of these 
courses, as well as for the high-school 
courses, the committee recommends a 
certificate; that for the high-school 
courses, for their successful passing; for 
the college courses, for accomplishment, 

(b) Those who hold an A. B. ora B.S. 
degree with a major in a certain school, 
but who wish to return to college for a 
limited time; or those who feel the need 
of special instruction to prepare them 
for the advance in their particular tech- 
nical subject that has taken place within 
the past few years. 

(c) Those who wish to complete a for- 
mal college education, The details of 
administration of this group, the com- 
mittee anticipates, will be the most diffi- 
cult. The committee suggests the follow- 
ing plan: 

“After the maximum number of credit 
hours to which the veteran is entitled has 
been established, the director of the 
School of Veterans’ and Adult Education 
will consult with the veteran regarding 
his choice of a major subject and accord- 
ingly a plan of study will be worked out 
which will lead to the attainment of a 
bachelor’s degree. As the committee sees 
it, two types of plans will be possible: 

“1. The veteran having attained dur- 
ing his tenure in the armed forces a cer- 
tain proficiency in a certain academic, 
scientific, or technical field desires to 
choose it as his major. In this case the 
director of the School of Veterans’ and 
Adult Education jointly with the dean of 


‘the particular school which grants a 


major in the field of study chosen by the 
veteran, outlines a complete program of 
study which will make it possible to 
eventually grant a regular bachelor’s de- 
gree from this school. If the study plan 
is acceptable to all three parties, the vet- 
eran formally transfers from the School 
of Veterans’ and Adult Education to the 
school of his choice of major, and be- 
comes a regularly enrolled student. 
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“2. The veteran either claiming no 
pronounced proficiency in any one sub- 
ject, or having one but not desirous of 
continuing in it, requests the director of 
the School of Veterans’ and Adult Edu- 
cation to outline a study program which 
will iead to a bachelor’s degree from the 
School of Veterans’ and Adult Educa- 
tion. The committee visualizes such an 
arrangement as entirely feasible, prac- 
tical, and of value to the student. There 
are a great number of fields of profes- 
sional human endeavor which are, 
strictly speaking, not covered by any one 
of our present schools or departments, 
but in which a veteran could major if 
his study courses were judiciously chosen 
from the various schools. We have in 
mind, to mention just a few of such flelds 
of specialization: Merchandising, office 
management, personnel management, 
transportation management, diplomatic 
service, particularly if foreign languages 
are available; * °* *°.” 

Special Classes for Women Students 


The committee believes that certain 
types of classes should be provided for 
adult women—those who have been 
unable to attend college because of war- 
time service, those with incomplete col- 
lege training, those without any college 
training, and college graduates who de- 
sire special work or advanced study. 

It suggests (1) special short courses in 
home economics which might be in the 
nature of refresher courses, to meet the 
needs of farm homemakers as well as 
others and also prepare women for cere 
tain jobs; (2) adult classes carrying un- 
dergraduate credit; and (3) classes for 
teachers on the graduate level. 


New Lines of Specialization for Post- 
War Women Students 

For women (and men also in some 
cases), who wish to work toward a degree 
in the established schools of the college, 
the committee suggests that the college 
install the following new lines of spe« 
cialization: 

1. Degree course in nursing. 

2. Course in laboratory technology. 

3. Degree course in social service, 

4. Joint home economics and social 
service major, to prepare students for 
such work as home management super- 
vision in extension and similar public 
services; or a course in case work for 
home economics students. 

5. Training in foods and nutrition to 
prepare institution managers and hos« 
pital dietitians. 

6. Increase in facilities for training 
high-school teachers, particularly in the 
fields of science, mathematics, and home 
economics, 





Guidance 

A cooperative guidance program is 
recommended for all college students as 
@ permanent program. Guidance for 
veterans would be under the director of 
the School of Veterans’ cnd Adult Edu- 
cation. The guidance of other students 
would be under the personnel director 
working closely with the deans of men 
and women and with the faculties of the 
respective schools. _ 


School of Veterans’ and Adult Education 


For the post-war education of veter- 
ans the school would be an emergency 
measure, but the committee feels that 
greater and greater emphasis should be 
placed upon adult education as a perma-< 
nent program of the North Dakota Agri< 
cultural College. The school will con- 
cern itself with all matters pertaining 
to adults who desire admission as stu- 
cents. There will be a competent direc- 
tor who alone will be empowered to make 
final judgment concerning all matters 
pertaining to student-veterans and other 
adults. He will have the power to as- 
sign a student to any course offered in 
the curriculum; transfer any veteran 
permanently to any other school, with 
the consent of the dean of the school and 
of the student; and recommend candi- 
dates for degrees under the name of 
“B. S. of the School for Veterans’ and 
Adult Education,” provided the student 
has acquired not less than 204 credit 
hours, including those granted during 
admission. The director will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty committee which de- 
cides on disciplinary action regarding 
veterans. He will be empowered to grant 
special certificates to adults, the nature 
of which will be decided by the director 
in conjunction with the faculty. 

Adult classes, the committee states, 
should, in many cases, be taught by reg- 


ular staff members, provided that their 
total teaching load is not thereby in- 
creased. A larger staff would be needed 
for such a program, one that would en- 
able each staff member to divide his time 
equally between adult teaching, regular 
college classes and the individual gui- 
dance program. 


Report of the Post-War 
Planning Workshop 


The report of the Post-War Planning 
Workshop following the idea expressed 
or implied in the workshop discussions 
pointed out that the tendency in recent 
years has been to develop divergent tech- 
nical schools, a tendency which should 
be changed in the direction of building 
a college in which the various schools 
are components, closely interrelated and 
working with increased cooperation 
among all the schools, departments and 
individual staff members. 


The following recommendations close 
the report of the Workshop: 


“1. Have another such general con- 
ference perhaps again in 4 years to enable 
us to see progress in methods and 
changes in staff personnel. 


“2. Have more frequent two- or three- 
day conferences on special problems 
which seem most difficult to solve or most 
challenging—concentrate on one or two 
questions out of which may grow real 
well-considered programs of action, 

“3. Plan carefully for months in ad- 
vance, enabling the whole staff to make 
possible its attendance and also through 
committees, to pav2 the way for the 
agenda to be considered. 


“4, Give time for special school or de- 
partmental problems that require special 
administration. 

“5, Where student preblems are press- 


ingly vital, secure the cooperation of 
representative students.” 





Writers’ Pledge 


Members of the fifth Annual Writers’ Conference meeting at Northwestern Unit- 
versity late in the past summer dedicated themselves “to the fulfillment of the highest 


obligations as writers.” 


They took the following pledge: 


“We believe that these are the chief functions today of the American writer: to 
widen the horizon of the reader’s thinking and to inculcate the principles of the 


American ideal. 


“We reaffirm our belief in the freedom of the press. 
“We believe that it is the writer’s duty to maintain vigilance against all forms of 
prejudice, and thus to promote tolerance towards all races and all creeds, 


“We hereby consecrate ourselves anew to the greatest challenge of modern times, 
the challenge of making practical the dream of a just and lasting peace that will 


bless all peoples of the world.” 


The conference was sponsored by the Medill School of Journalism and 23 literary 


groups in the Chicago area, 
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School Ritendanss of Urban and 


Rural Pupils 


The fact that in the U. 8. Census tabu- 
lation the school attendance of a child 
who lives in a rural area is classified as 
“rural” regardless of whether the child 
attends a school located in rural or urban 
territory, makes possible a true compari- 
son of the extent of attendance of urban 
and rural children, according to David T. 
Blose, associate specialist in educational 
statistics, U. 5. Office of Education, who 
prepared the statement which follows. 


Such a true comparison cannot be made 
from ordinary school enrollment and at- 
tendance figures because rural pupils 
transported to urban schools are classi- 
fied as urban pupils. 

The problem of attendance of children 
in urban and rural areas is illustrated 
by the two accompanying tables showing 
school attendance by age or by elemen- 
tary and secondary age groups and by 
urban and rural areas for children 5 to 


Table 1.—Urban and rural population 5-17 years, inclusive, attending 
school, and percent not in school, 1940 


























Urban | Rural 
Age Number Percent Number Percent 

Population attending not in Population attending not in 

school school school school 
a, a ee ee a 997, 893 286, 205 71.3 1, 144, 514 98, 865 91.4 
Diisibitiscpieninhishiscnkamemnmneinenivene 954, 448 760, 354 20.3 1, 099, 937 659, 697 40.0 
_ ee eee ne ane a 998, 281 954, 913 4.3 1, 095, 848 980, BO6 10.5 
8... ee ee eee 1, 057, 075 1, 025, 467 3.0 1, 146, 290 1, 064, 061 7.3 
EE ee eS 1, 075, 543 1, 047, 959 2.6 1, 114, 793 1, 045, 720 6.2 
Ce ae ey 1, 134, 70 1, 107, 197 2.4 1, 173, 609 1, 102, 043 6.1 
eT ee a eee 1, 107, 705 1, 080, 812 2.4 1, 109, 387 1, 044, 852 5.8 
__ A TT ene 1, 203, 920 1, 172, 965 2.6 1, 221, 480 1, 142, 305 6.5 
—_ ee enn ee eee eee ere ree 1, 196, 265 1, 161, 263 2.9 1, 193, 079 1, 104, 232 7.4 
hh idiciaheaaninibmininde thaeetiiee 1, 212, 120 1, 163, 207 4.0 1, 193, 610 1, 061, 463 11.1 
et ev eR 1, 237, 642 1, 156, 359 6.6 1, 184, 877 966, 636 18.4 
a ee a ee 1, 275, 586 1, 066, 747 16.4 1, 213, 510 830, 432 31.6 
i alicia ahah lanihinsiadelpnitpnnliaedl 1, 252, 719 845, 721 32.5 1, 150, 355 618, 306 46.3 
SR cccitinninseidnianed 14, 703, 957 12, 829, 259 12.7 15, 041, 289 11, 719, 518 22.1 

















Table 2.—School attendance of children 5-17 years, inclusive, by 
urban and rural and by age groups, 1940 


















































Group Total Urban Rural 
Elementary ages: 
Total number (5-13 years, inclusive).......---..e-. enigeenegennes 20, 024, 827 9, 725, 890 10, 298, 937 
RD 16, 839, 906 8, 597, 225 8, 242, 681 
TI .iccctccenatiininnineummiitemimntnaitmiibibiinimnatinns 8, 184, 921 1, 128, 665 2, 056, 256 
Percent not in school (5-13)...... deenecnenaniaeeennene emanate 15.9 11.6 20.0 
eee 8.0 4.8 11.0 
High-school ages: 
Total number (14-17 years, inclusive) .......cccceccoccgecceccccceces 9, 720, 419 4, 978, 067 4, 742, 352 
Number in school..........-..2. enecenceseceese 7, 708, 871 4, 282, 034 8, 476, 837 
Number not in school — a 2, 011, 548 746, 038 1, 285, 615 
IS NE Oh webel .. . nnnconpncnenancascnenmnndesdnsensacsunnecese~ 20.7 15.0 26.7 
Elementary and high-school ages: 
Total number (8-17 years, inclusive) _. ~ 20, 745, 246 14, 703, 957 15, 041, 289 
Number In school . « -| 24, 548, 777 12, 829, 250 11, 719, 618 
Number not in school _ - 5, 196, 469 1, 874, 608 8, 321, 771 
Percent not in school (5-17)...0.----.---e.---- ae 16.6 147 22.1 
Percent not in school (6-17).......--.-.. scicccbnnan eitidliicnamicnaahl A 12.5 8.5 16.4 














17 years of age as shown by the United 
States Census for 1940 (unaffected by 
recent war conditions). It is assumed 
that children § to.13 years of age belong 
in the elementary grades of kindergarten 
to eighth, and those 14 to 17 years of age 
belong in the high-school grades. 

Table 1 gives the population, number 
in school, and percent not in school by 
urban and rural areas and by each age 
from § to 17 years inclusive. Attendance 
is better in urban areas at all ages than 
in rural areas. Children of 10 and 11 
years of age in urban areas are all in 
school except 2.4 percent. This is about 
as high as could be expected, as about 2 
percent of children of school age are 
mentally retarded or otherwise handi- 
capped to the extent that they cannot 
benefit by the usual classroom procedure. 

The proportion of children out of 
school in rural areas (22.1 percent) was 
much greater than the proportion out of 
school in urban areas (12.7 percent) at 
the time the census was taken in April 
1940. Much of this nonattendance in 
rural areas is caused by less strict en- 
forcement of truancy laws. Another 
cause for nonattendance is that there 
are a considerable number of migrant 
and trailer children who never get on 
the attendance officers list. Some dis- 
tricts feel that they should not be respon- 
sible for migrant children. 

Table 2 gives population 5 to 17 years 
of age, number in attendance at school, 
and percentage of children not in school 
in urban and rural areas by elementary 
and high-school age groups. There were 
over 3 million children or 15.9 percent of 
ages § to 13 years of age inclusive not in 
school. Nearly half of these pupils out 
of school in the elementary years (1,657,- 
000 who are 5 years old) would be cared 
for only if kindergartens were established 
for all children. 

In both the elementary and the high- 
school age groups there was a larger pro- 
portion of children not enrolled in rural 
than in urban areas. 

The problem confronting the Ameri- 
can people is that 5,000,000 children are 
out of elementary and high school, with 
31 million above the kindergarten age 
of 5 years. The kind of schools and 
classes should be established that will 
meet the needs of these children. The 2 
million children of high-school age not 
in school in a normal year (1940) plus 
about 1,500,000 in the high-school age 
groups, who have entered employment 
since 1940 because of the war, will help 
the unemployment situation if removed 
from the potential labor market after the 
war and kept in school until they gradu- 
ate. 
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Pursuit of Learning Broadcasts 





Education for World 


Understanding 


On the “Pursuit of Learning” program, 
an NBC “University of the Air” feature, 
a series of eight discussions pertaining 
to critical issues in American Education 
were broadcast between August 13 and 
October 1. The series was developed in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Because of numerous requests 
for copies of the scripts, they are being 
published in EpDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 
The following, which is fourth in the 
series, is entitled “Education for World 
Understanding.” 

Voice 1: Well, I hope this time we 
don’t make the same mistake over again. 

Voice 2: How do you mean? 

VoIcEe 1: The mistakes we made at the 
peace table * * *%, 

Voice 2: And all through the post-war 
era— 

Votce 1: Yes. That “set the stage” for 
this World War. 

Votce 2: What “mistakes” do you 
think we should particularly avoid? 

Vorcr1:I * * * well * * ®* it’s 
hard to say. To be perfectly frank, I’m 
a little bit foggy on just what the mis- 
takes were. 

Voice 2: So am I. Wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if most of us are. 

Voice 1: But in the last analysis, it’s 
up to the diplomats and the statesmen— 
what we do this time. 

Voice 2: Now, there I disagree. They 
make the deals, all right, but unless the 
voters agree with the deals they make— 

Voice 1: They can’t make ’em stick, 

Voice 2: What I’m trying to say is, 
that in a democracy like ours, we all have 
a say in foreign affairs—So if we’re going 
to have a sensible, realistic program of 
foreign affairs—that’ll work—we’ve all 
got to have a pretty good understanding 
of world problems. 

Voice 1: And hope that the people of 
other countries have that knowledge, too. 

ANNOUNCER: The gentlemen are a 
hundred percent right. And today we 
devote the fourth of the “Pursuit of 
Learning” programs to “Education for 
World Understanding.” It’s our hope 
that before we’re through today, we can 
arrive at some conclusions as to how to 
go about education for world under- 


standing. “In our Washington studio are 
the Honorable G. Howland Shaw, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, M. P.; and Dr. William G. Carr, 
Secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission. Dr. Carr, will you be- 
gin - * «. 

CarRk: Thank you, sir. At the risk of 
being accused of repeating the obvious, 
I'd like to state the broad problems from 
which spring the subject we’re discuss- 
ing today: Achieving just and peaceful 
relations among nations is a never-end- 
ing and extremely complicated process. 

Linpsay: That’s a fact which can’t be 
reiterated too often. 

SHAW: Because it is so complicated, we 
need—— 

ANNOUNCER: By “we” you mean the 
State Department, Mr. Shaw? 

SHAW: I mean all the elected and ap- 
pointed officials who are _ specifically 
charged with helping to maintain good 
foreign relations. Individually and col- 
lectively, everybody who’s involved in 
carrying on our intercourse with other 
countries, needs the help of an under- 
standing public. 

CarR: In the last analysis, foreign re- 
lations are what the people want them 
to be. 

LinpsaY: In countries such as yours 
and mine, at least. 

CaArR: Now. The whole problem of just 
and peaceful relations among nations 
involves several factors. Economic ques- 
tions of colonies, tariffs, and raw mate- 
rials are part of the problem. 

SHAW: Yes. 

Carr: Legal questions of international 
courts and jurisdictions are part of the 
problem. 

Linpsay: Yes. Certainly. 

Carr: Political questions of govern- 
ments and boundary lines are part of the 


problem. 
Linpsay: Of course. 
Carr: And educational questions 


which affect the way people think and 
act are part of the problems. 

SHaw: Yes. Organizations, agree- 
ments, treaties, are created by men and 
the actions of men are shaped by the be- 
liefs and the ideas which they hold. 

Linpsay: What you just said, Mr. 
Shaw—‘“the actions of men are shaped 


by the belief and the ideas which they 
hold”— is the basis of the whole thing. 

SHaw: Yes. But, we haven’t done 
very much about shaping the beliefs and 
ideas of individuals toward world under- 
standing. 

Carr: A good bit has been written and 
done about the economic, political, and 
legal aspects of international affairs. 
But by comparison, far too little has been 
said or done about cultural and educa- 
tional forces in the international field. 

Linpsay: Five years ago today I was 
Under Minister of Education in the Brit- 
ish Government—and the Nazis were in- 
vading Poland. I knew then as I know 
now that we educators had made little 
impression on the generation that grew 
up between the wars. And we've got to 
assume full blame for it. 

SHaw: Whoever’s to blame—and we 
all are, of course—we still, at this late 
date, aren't making enough progress in 
the right direction. 

ANNOUNCER: But we have had ex- 
change student programs—projects like 
that—in operation for a long time. 

Lrnpsay: Oh, yes. Even in 1938 some 
50,000 young people from Britain were 
visiting European countries. 

SHaw: And we have exchange ar- 
rangements with Latin-American coun- 
tries, through which quite a few students 
and teachers visited and studied in vari- 
ous countries in this hemisphere. 

Linpsay: A score of schemes were 
“cooking,” as you say, back there before 
the war. The Scandinavian countries 
had concluded successful discussions on 
textbooks. Study of the League of Na- 
tions was advocated in all British 
schools. There had even been a rap- 
prochement between French and Ger- 
man teachers. 

CarR: But all this was on a scale 
which, as a matter of fact, amounts to a 
drop in the bucket. The idea of sys- 
tematic, purposeful educational coopera- 
tion among nations is an old one. Most 
people will readily agree that education 
plays an important part in developing 
both international understandings and 
international conflicts. They'll even see 
that economic, legal, and political prob- 
lems are vitally influenced by the de- 
gree and kind of education to which the 
people involved have been exposed. 

SHaw: But between the intellectual 
acceptance of a principle and a program 
of adequate action there is always a great 
gulf. 

Carr: And that gulf never yawned 
more widely than it does with respect to 
international relations in education. The 
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statesmen of the world, and the people 
they represent, have just never taken 
seriously the importance of education for 
world understanding. 

Linpsay: And by that failure, they‘ve 
rejected an instrument of great power. 

Carr: They haven’t even rejected it. 
They’ve just ignored it. And had they 
used it, education would have added 
powerfully to their efforts in all other 
directions. 

SuHaw: Yes. And for my part, I hope 
that beginning right now we're going to 
take up this weapon for peace intelli- 
gently and forcefully. 

ANNOUNCER: What’s the first step, 
would you say, Mr. Shaw? 

SuHaw: I have some fairly definite 
ideas on that. I’m not sure whether Mr. 
Lindsay and Dr. Carr will agree with me, 
but I believe that foreign relations begin 
at home. Of course, few people deny the 
importance of creating an organization 
which will further cooperation among 
nations in the field of ideas. 

SHaw: And no thoughtful person can 
brush aside the importance of our assist- 
ing countries liberated by the armed 
forces of the United Nations to restore 
their educational systems. They’re going 
to need help in reassembling their li- 
braries, equipping again the scientific 
laboratories that’ve been ravaged by the 
Axis. But important as all these things 
undoubtedly are, there is something more 
important—something without which or- 
ganizations are of little use. That some- 
thing is our growth in cooperative think- 
ing and feeling which is essential to the 
better world for which we all hope. 

ANNOUNCER: The education which be- 
gins at home. 

SuHaw: Yes. As I said before, I think 
foreign relations begin with your attitude 
and mine towards the people who live 
next door to us. 

LinpsayY: I'll agree that nothing can 
come of international organizations 
without the right attitude on the part of 
the people at home. 

Carr: But I think we can proceed on 
several fronts here all at once. Wecan 
work on these attitudes in our own back 
yard, as it were and at the same time 
go ahead with developing an effective 
international agency for cooperation on 
education. 

SHaw: That’s no doubt true and I'm 
all for it. But I just want to be sure we 
don’t forget that in the end we cannot 
pull ourselves up by our “international 
bootstraps.” To make progress in inter- 
national cooperation we must have a 
firm foundation at home on which to 
build. 

ANNOUNCER: I think that’s a realistic 
point of view. 


SxHaw: I’m sure of it. In a democracy 
such as ours, no policy, whether in the 
field of foreign or domestie affairs, can 
long endure unless it expresses the con- 
sidered thoughts and reflects accurately 
the basic attitudes of the American pub- 
lic. 

Linpsay: That’s true in Britain, too. 

Carr: Yes, of course, 

SHaw: Our educators and statesmen 
can’t set up an international education 
agency—and make it stick—while we 
practice intolerance at home, while we 
bruit about abusive terms, and think 
contemptuously of important groups of 
our fellow countrymen. : 

LinpsaY: I'll go along with you there— 
all the way. 

SHaw: We can’t be indifferent to the 
welfare of our own underprivileged peo- 
ple, and then turn around and proclaim 
our enthusiasm for recognition of law 
and for respect of the rights and dignity 
of others abroad. 

Linpsay: And when we recognize this, 
we realize that we have a job to do in 
our own schools. 

Suaw: Yes, It’s high time that we 
recognized the importance in the field 
of international relations of the teacher, 
and particularly of the teacher in our 
primary schools. 

Linpsay: It’s been said that the League 
of Nations was founded practically with- 
out intellectual preparation, 

ANNOUNCER: The people of some of the 
countries involved weren’t “educated up 
to it,” could you say, Mr. Lindsay? 

Linpsay: Yes. And we're liable to 
make the same mistakes again unless we 
start here and now among the Allied 
countries to prepare the minds of the 
younger generation, the teachers and the 
general public for a different outlook, 

SHaw: That’s what I mean. If the his- 
tory of our own and other countries, if 
geography and economics and civics are 
so taught as to inculcate and reinforce 
ideas of national self-sufficiency and su- 
periority, what’s the use of talking about 
international cooperation? Too many of 
our children grow up feeling that an- 
other individual is inferior simply be- 
cause his skin is a different color. 

Carr: I'll admit we have a bad record 
along that line. 

SHaw: You don’t have to move out of 
your own neighborhood to find native 
Americans whom other Americans view 
with the same intolerance we’re so apt to 
display toward the natives of some far 
island. If we teach intolerance of dif- 
ferences, whatever those differences may 
be, what’s to be gained by setting up an 
international cultural or educational or- 
ganization? It would simply be a forum 


of conflict rather-than an instrument for 
understanding. 

Linpsay: The object of an interna- 
tional education organization—consulta- 
tion—is a democratic process, implying 
give and take. This art at least must 
be taught deliberately in the schools and 
colleges, 

SHaw: We can teach tolerance—the 
sympathetic appreciation of differ- 
ences—if we will. 

LinpsAy: We can teach children to 
know and to exemplify their own na- 
tional characteristics while at the same 
time understanding the very different 
characteristics of other nations and peo- 
ples. 

SHaw: If we commit ourselves to that 
idea, and do something about it, we'll 
have come a long way toward the even- 
tual development of an international or- 
ganization willed by popular opinion and 
solidly based upon the existence of that 
popular opinion. 

Carr: I agree with everything you’ve 
said, Mr. Shaw, if you concede that we 
can at the same time go forward with an 
international office of education. 

SHaw: I think we must do both things 
at the same time, Dr. Carr; I just want 
to be sure we don’t neglect the one for 
the other. 

LinpsAy: I think we can do those two 
things—and more, at the same time. 

ANNOUNCER: You're an ambitious per- 
son, Mr. Lindsay. 

Linpsay: Yes, I am. But I think we 
have to be in this regard. Also we’re 
lucky at the moment, in that some of the 
international education processes are 
going forward just now without much 
doing on the part of educators. 

ANNOUNCER: How do you mean? 

Linpsay: Well, to look at the brighter 
side, our armies, navies, and airmen have 
been planning and fighting together. 
Supply boards and missions have worked 
harmoniously in a common cause. 
Friendly agreements have been and are 
being made among experts and govern- 
ments on such questions as food, relief, 
oil, and air. 

Carr: This rubbing elbows in a com- 
mon cause is good for international 
understanding. 

SHaw: No doubt about it. 

LinpsAy: Yes. And in spite of domes- 
tic criticism on both sides of the water, 
your OWI and our British Information 
Service have enabled scores of men and 
women to interpret each other’s country 
at many different levels. 


Carr: The informality of the educa- 
tion you're talking about doesn’t detract 
from its usefulness. 
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Linpsay: Not at all, Dr. Carr. In line 
of duty, doctors, publicists, town plan- 
ners, and to a limited extent educators, 
have paid visits back and forth, which 
will yield a byproduct—shall we say—of 
understanding and sympathy. I can 
testify from personal experience to the 
fine work done by Louise Morley, among 
our young people in England. 

Carr: I heartily agree that the more 
of this sort of interchange we have the 
better. 

SHaw: We need to reestablish cul- 
tural relations programs that have been 
interrupted by the war. And to bolster 
and enlarge the ones which we’ve been 
able to keep going. 

ANNOUNCER: Mr. Shaw, I wonder if 
you’d say a word about that term “cul- 
tural relations.” I think the public has 
a wrong idea about it. 

SHaw: Yes? 

ANNOUNCER: I mean, don’t people con- 
sider that cultural relations relate some- 
how only to the fine arts, and go on from 
there to conclude that they’re not very 
closely related to practical, everyday 
living? 

SuHaw: If so, the term does need ex- 
plaining. Our cultural cooperation pro- 
gram includes the fine arts, and it is 
right that it should do so, 

ANNOUNCER: But that 
of it? 

Suaw: No, it isn’t. The words “cul- 
ture” and “cultural” as we use them are 
not at all restricted to the fine arts. We 
use terms to cover the entire range of 
knowledge, technical and otherwise— 
that knowledge in which men have a 
common stake, and which in one way or 
another can advantageously be shared 
cooperatively. 

Cark: But above and beyond the cul- 
tural relations programs as we have 
known them in the past, there’s some- 
thing else to be done. 

LINDSAY: Yes. I want to see an inter- 
national education office as an integral 
part of any future international organi- 
zation. 

Carr: That is exactly what I mean. 
Up to now there has been an almost 
complete absence of machinery at the 
international level through which educa- 
tion can operate. And in this modern 
world things get done only when there 
is an organized group of people whose 
business it is to get them done. 

LinpsaY: Right. 

CarR: Without such organized effort, 
no idea, no matter how useful or sound 
it may be, 1s likely to come to fruition 
in the form of practical action, 
Linpsay: Right; absolutely. 
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Carr: That is why many of us are 
urging the American government to take 
the lead in helping to establish: First, 
a United Nations organization for edu- 
cation during the war; and, second, a 
permanent international office of educa- 
tion as an important part of the gen- 
eral international security organization 
which is being planned for the post-war 
years. 

ANNOUNCER: Just what would these 
organizations do—how would they work? 

CarR: Well, the first primary functions 
of the United Nations organization for 
education should be cooperation in edu- 
cational reconstruction in those areas of 
the United Nations which have been 
most directly devastated by the war. 
There is certainly a need also for a sound 
United Nations policy with respect to 
education in the enemy countries. The 
United Nations Organization or some 
special agency set up for this purpose 
might well help to formulate such a 
policy. 

ANNOUNCER: Somebody 
have to do that; certainly. 
Carr: Yes; and soon. 

ANNOUNCER: And what about the per- 
manent organization you propose? 

Carr: The functions of the permanent 
international office of education should 
avoid international control over educa- 
tional policy and procedure. 

SHAW: I’m sure there’s no idea of in- 
terference with educational systems 
within the various countries, 

LinpsAy: But governments and their 
people must be convinced that education 
systems matter, in the same way that 
labour and health conditions matter. 

ANNOUNCER: Specifically, how would 
you go about that? 

Linpsay: Well, to begin with, an in- 
ternational education office could do val- 
uable service in throwing the spotlight 
of publicity on education problems, 

ANNOUNCER: Yes. 

Linpsay: It might select a few pivotal 
points for comparative examination, 
For example, the freedom of the teacher, 
the extent of illiteracy, unemployment 
among university students, the extent of 
equal opportunity, technical and agri- 
cultural training, adult education, the 
training of teachers, child guidance, and 
juvenile delinquency. And doubtless 
there are other equally important sub- 
jects. 

Carr: A permanent organization 
should give leadership in lifting educa- 
tional standards throughout the world. 

Linpsay: Yes. And there is the addi- 
tional problem of the provision and ex- 
pansion of educational facilities among 
so-called backward peoples. 
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Suaw: Half the world is still unable 
to read and write. That is an indica- 
tion of the work to be done in one field of 
education. 

Carr: All these long-range projects 
we've been talking about should prove a 
source of strength to the economic and 
political arrangements among nations. 

SHaw: You can’t get around it—effec- 
tive cooperation among nations requires 
the support of well educated peoples 
schooled in tolerance. 

ANNOUNCER: I don’t like to throw cold 
water, gentlemen— 

Carr: We’re used to cold water. 

ANNOUNCER: Well all right then, Dr. 
Carr. I'll tell you what I have in mind. 
As you’ve been describing this interna- 
tional organization you advocate, a num- 
ber of questions have occurred to me. 
Now I don’t claim to be any better in- 
formed than the average American, and 
I wonder if my criticisms aren’t just 
about what you’re going to get from the 
public. 

Carr: Possibly. Although one big 
trouble in the past has been indifference 
on the part of the public. 

Linpsay: Yes. Sometimes we wish 
they’d show enough interest to question 
and criticize. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, I’d like to constitute 
myself an interested citizen Mr. Lind- 
say—but a critical one— and suggest 
some of the objections I think you're go- 
ing to encounter. 

Linpsay: That’s fine. 

SHaw: Go ahead. 

Carr: We can take it. 

ANNOUNCER: You have just said we’ve 
had exchange students, we’ve had cul- 
tural relations programs for years. So 
education has been tried, and we have a 
war on our hands in spite of it. 

Carr: It hasn’t been tried the way J 
mean. 

Linpsay: Nor I. 

SHAw: No. 

Carr: You remember what Mr. Shaw 
was saying earlier about training our 
own people in tolerance? 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, 

Carr: Well, do you suppose that a gen- 
eration that had come up imbued with 
a spirit of tolerance would indulge in 
race riots? 

ANNOUNCER: No, I suppose we wouldn't 
have such spectacles if we’d succeeded 
in impressing the spirit of tolerance. 
But surely we've tried. 

SHaw: We haven't tried hard enough. 
I think it’s fair to say that some of us 
have tried some of the time, but not all 
of us have tried all the time. 
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Carr: And something else. Nowadays 
you hear it said on all sides, “Let’s not 
make the same mistakes we made be- 
fore.” All right, how many of us know 
what we did before, whether right or 
wrong? 

ANNOUNCER: I’ll venture a lot of us 
are foggy about what were the mistakes 
of the last reconstruction period. 

SHaw: There’s confusion about the 
mistakes we made after the last war and 
about the policies we’re pursuing right 
now. Perhaps this will give a rough 
idea. Princeton University’s Office of 
Public Opinion Research has published 


@ survey which indicates that nearly 6~ 


out of 10 adult Americans don’t know 
that the United States never joined the 
League of Nations! 

ANNOUNCER: Yes? 

SHaw: That nearly 4 out of 10 don’t 
know what a tariff is. That nearly 7 out 
of 10 don’t know how a peace treaty is 
approved under our constitution. That 
6 out of 10 have never heard of the 
Atlantic Charter. And that 19 out of 20 
adult Americans can’t name even one of 
the provisions of the Atlantic Charter. 

ANNOUNCER: I see what you mean. 

SHaw: How can we profit from past 
mistakes if we don’t know what those 
mistakes were? 

Carr: And how can we hope to sup- 
port our statemen and educators in 
reaching effective international agree- 
ments when we’re not even paying at- 
tention to what’s going on in the inter- 
national field? 

SHaw: Again I say: In a democratic 
society such as ours, no policy, whether 
in the fleld of foreign or domestic affairs, 
can long endure unless it expresses the 
considered thoughts of the public. 

AnnouNncER: And when the public 
hasn’t any thoughts on the subject... 

SHAw: We can’t progress very fast or 
very far. 

Carr: On the international level, there 
has never been a world-wide, organized 
effort to use education for the purposes 
of good international relations. 

LinpsAy: No. Perhaps the closest we 
have come to it was in the education ac- 
tivities of the League of Nations. 

Carr: And there the people concerned 
just couldn’t see the extent to which 
education matters. 

Linpsay: While the Axis nations seized 
on education and used it to inculcate 
their vicious principles in the minds of 
the smallest children, we offered our 
young people no alternative to war. 

ANNOUNCER: How do you mean, Mr. 
Lindsay? 

Lrnpsay: I never regard peace as sim- 
ply the absence of war. A real peace 


takes a lot of doing. We have to “wage 
peace” as aggressively as we wage war, 
We must make our young people feel 
that there is a really urgent job for 
them—participation in the making of 
a better world. 

ANNOUNCER: You mean, we’ve some- 
how got to make peace as exciting as 
war? 

Linpsay: Exactly. Perhaps you could 
say we must make them feel “the ur- 
gency of peace.” When we can create 
that feeling we'll have a remedy for the 
situation which lets young people stand 
around on street corners because they 
“have nothing to do.” And we'll have 
@ weapon against the world-wide prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

SHaw: Yes, And that is of the highest 
importance. 

Linpsay: In any event, until we’ve tried 
bringing education for peace down to the 
mass of the people—down to the high 
schools and the grade schools—you can’t 
say that education for peace has failed. 

ANNOUNCER. No, I guess you can’t, 

Linpsay: I think I mentioned earlier 
that a permanent international educa- 
tion office might eventually draw up 
model charters. We have needed, and 
still need, to set forth clearly the stand- 
ards we hope to reach, free from any 
vagueness, and stripped of meaningless 
but high sounding phrases. Standards 
that are easily understandable and 
closely tied in with the economic and 
social problems we're dealing with to- 
day—and tomorrow. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, all right. We'll ad- 
mit then—I’m being a critical public you 
remember—that though we’ve made ges- 
tures in the direction of education for 
world understanding, we’ve never really 
tried it on a grand scale. Whole hog, as 
it were. But suppose I say your pro- 
posals are idealistic, They’re not down 
to earth, We can’t hope to make them 
work. 

Carr: I'll take you up on that one, 
They certainly are idealistic. 

Linpsay: And what's the matter with 
aiming high? 

Carr: You’ll never go any higher than 
you try to go. 

SHaw: And certainly we all admit that 
the wrong kind of education—as in the 
Axis countries—is definitely harmful, 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, 

SuHaw: And striving in the right direc- 
tion is an improvement over that. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes. 

Carr: Besides, I don’t think that this 
idealism is impractical. 

LINDSAY: No} it isn't. 


Carr: The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, in its booklet, Education and 
the People’s Peace, contends that the 
international education office plan is 
idealistic without being impractical. It 
points out that nothing could be more 
impractical than the alternative to hope- 
ful planning. The story of our former 
failures to plan and act wisely is now 
being written in blood and tears. What- 
ever our proposals may lack in realism, 
they certainly will not lead to any result 
more clumsy, wasteful, and impractical 
than the destruction caused by modern 
war. 

ANNOUNCER: Possibly I shouldn’t have 
started this question-and-answer proj- 
ect. You have some mighty good 
answers. 

SuHaw: I think that the really imprac- 
tical people are those who resign them< 
selves to the idea that we’re going to 
have another war, no matter what steps 
we take. 

Carr: People who called themselves 
hard-headed realists have proved on 
former occasions that the thirteen colo- 
nies could never be united, that modern 
industry couldn’t function without child 
labor, that no gentlemen could ever ad- 
judicate a personal quarrel except with a 
pistol at 40 paces, and that the flying 
machine was a physical impossibility. 

Linpsay: And so to charge that pro- 
posals for an international office of edu- 
cation are idealistic is no reason for not 
supporting them, 

ANNOUNCER: In the light of what all 
of you have just said, I’m afraid I'll have 
to agree. But suppose i become sus- 
picious at this point anc suggest that an 
international education office might fall 
into the hands of people who’d use it for 
no good end. 

Carr: But then you would have to ad- 
mit that that danger is inherent in any 
representative government. 

Suaw: As indeed it is when the public 
is sufficiently indifferent. But at the 
same time we know that in representae 
tive government the majority can rule if 
it will, That when the voters are vigi« 
lant, the government remains in the 
hands of the majority. 

Lrnpsay: Which is to say, that an in< 
ternational education office can easily be 
controlled by the majority—and the 
peace loving nations are in the majore 
ity—if an educated citizenry of the 
various nations so wills, 

Carr: In some measure the dangers 
can be offset by checks and balances, by 
explicitly delegated authority, and by 
other organizational devices. The final 
and adequate safeguard against misuse 
of influence, however, is the extending 
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process of enlightenment and education. 
This is as true in the international as it 
is in the purely local or national sphere. 

SHaw: And if you admit that there are 
problems in the proposal for an inter- 
national education office, what course be- 
fore us is free from problems? 

Linpsay: There is none. 

Carr: There is in fact, greater danger, 
amounting to almost certain catastrophe, 
if once more we fail to bring education 
effectively into the service of peaceful re- 
lations among men. 

ANNOUNCER: By now I should perhaps 
concede that I have no objection which 
can’t be met. But Iam going to be tena- 
cious, and say that no nation will want 
to yield any of its freedom to educate 
its own people as it wishes. Certainly 
the United States won’t want to. 

CarR: We're not asking it to. 

LinpsAy: That isn’t what is proposed. 

Carr: There is no thought of impair- 
ing the complete educational autonomy 
of any nation. The existence of an in- 
ternational agency will not destroy the 
freedom of State and national school 
systems to seek new and better methods 
of organization and procedure. 

LinpsAy: On the contrary, it should 
stimulate such developments. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, I think you gentle- 
men have convinced me, at least, that 
under such an educational program for 
world understanding, we'd have nothing 
to lose and much to gain. 

Carr: The international office of edu- 
cation we hope for is of course only a 
means to an end. 

Linpsay: It would be an instrument 
for developing in the great mass of us 
who live in this world the qualities of 
world citizenship. 

ANNOUNCER: You’re using the term, 
“world citizenship” to imply a general 
attitude of good will and international 
understanding. 

Linpsay: Yes. An effective world citi- 
zen would understand the main charac- 
teristics of the world in which he lives 
without in any way losing his national 
characteristics. 

SHaw: He will behave in a manner 
which recognizes the dignity, equality, 
and brotherhood of man. With the un- 
derstanding he has gained, he will ap- 
preciate deeply the value of world co- 
operation. 

Announcer: If, by whatever means, 
we can develop that sort of understand- 
ing in enough people in enough coun- 
tries, we won’t have to worry about co- 
operation. 

SHaw: Exactly. 

Linpsay: That’s right. 

Carr: We'll have world cooperation! 


Deadlines are Good 


Newspapermen have worked to meet deadlines all their lives. 
pressmen. 


So have 
Have you ever stood before a great newspaper press and watched 
the pressmen get ready to run the afternoon edition? *2:45 P.M.” That’s 
the deadline! At 2:46 it is already too late. The press is rolling; the paper 
is being printed. What is said is frozen in a hundred thousand copies. You 
cannot recall the story. 2:45 was the deadline! 
“H-Hour” symbolizes a deadline in military parlance. That’s the push-off. 
We called it the “Zero-hour” in the last war; the hour we went “over the top”— 
the split second when we crawled out of our trenches and started across 
no-man’s land. That was the instant the artillery barrage ceased firing so 
we could attack without being Everything 


4 
= 


mowed down by our own guns, 
was precision. 
All Through Life 

But there are deadlines all through life. We are all working to meet them. 

Parents, perhaps more than anyone else, should be conscious of deadlines. 
Teachers are members of a profession that is entirely built upon a concept of 
meeting deadlines. Children who are two years old today will be three a 
year from today. We must give them what they need while they are two, 
three will be too late. 

Today, at two, there are bones to strengthen, teeth to make, bodies to build, 
habits to form. ‘Tomorrow will be too late to do what should have been done 
today, for tomorrow will demand tomorrow's needs which must be met then. 


Today’s Strength to Build Upon 

An aeroplane plant builds up backlogs of orders; we cannot build up a 
backlog of needs for children. Children are not made of steel and plastics 
and plywood. Things are happening to children every minute of their lives. 
You can’t stack them up in a corner to await your good time to put together 
the parts that make their lives, 
and needing things. 


While they are waiting they are growing 
There's the deadline. A day too late in our ministering 
to a child’s needs is just as hopeless as a lost minute when you have missed 
a train, 

Deadlines are good. They make us alert, efficient, and ingenius. They 
develop discipline and judgment. Let us welcome the deadline, not rail 
against it. Let us give children the skills, the habits, the philosophies they 
are ready to assimilate today, for tomorrow there will be others they will 
need, and they will have today’s strength to build upon. 

—From Pasadena School Review, October 1944. 





Safety Meeting for 
Bus Drivers 


Complying with a 1943 State law, Dr. 
Clement T. Malan, Indiana’s State super- 
intendent of public instruction, arranged 
safety meetings for school bus drivers 
which were held in eight cities October 
26 and 27 during the school recess for 
the State Teachers Association conven- 
tion. In a bulletin to all township 
trustees, city, town, and county super- 
intendents of schools, Dr. Malan pointed 
out that all school bus drivers were le- 
gally required to register their attend- 


ance at one of these.safety meetings. 
There are appfoximately 7,000 school bus 
drivers in Indiana, 

Speakers scheduled were officers of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., and faculty 
members of Purdue and Indiana uni- 
versities, all representing the State De- 
partment of Education. Each meeting 
was addressed by a member of the en- 
forcement division of the Indiana State 
police. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


International Relations 


Citizens for a New World. Erling M. 
Hunt, editor. Fourteenth Yearbook, the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, D. C., The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, A Department 
of the National Education Association, 
1944. 186 p. $2. 

Deals with the impact of recent wars on 
society and civilization, reviews the develop- 
ment of international cooperation, and con- 
siders proposals for establishing the security 
of the nations and the peoples of the world. 
The concluding chapter, International Rela- 
tions for Secondary Schools, by Hilda M. 
Watters, presents three units of subject 


matter to be adapted for use in secondary 
school aocial-studies classes. 


Home Economics 


Principles of Planning the Homemak- 
ing Department. By Anna Belle Robin- 
son and William Hunt Scheick. Urbana, 
Ill., University of Illinois, High School 
Visitor’s Office, 1944. 28p. illus. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 
44.) 35 cents. 

Intended to help school boards, building 
committees, and home economics teachers 
in planning or remodeling a homemaking de- 
partment; presents an ideal plan from which 


deviations may be made to meet the needs 
of different communities. 


Health Program in Camping 


Suggested Standards for Camp Nurs- 
ing. New York 19, N. Y., National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing 
(1790 Broadway), 1944. 19 p. 25 cents. 

Offers these standards as a guide to nurses, 
camp directors, and registries to help in un- 
derstanding the problems of camp nursing 
and to aid in the establishment of a sound 
health program in summer camps for chil- 
dren. Prepared by the Committee on Camp 
Nursing, a subcommittee of the School Nurs- 
ing Section of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. 


Educational Materials 


Channeling Research into Education. 
Prepared for the Committee on South- 
ern Regional Studies and Education, by 
John E. Ivey, Jr., Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1944, 
187 p. $1.25. 

The purpose of the study was to explore 
ways and means for insuring the continuous 


flow of research on southern resources and 
problems into the educational process, It 


suggests methods of preparing translations 
of technical research that are adaptable in 
form and content to educational needs on 
the elementary, secondary, college and uni- 
versity, and adult education level. 


Social Studies 

Urban and Rural Living; Planning 
Post-war Ways of Life for American 
Youth. Analysis by Louis J. Wirth, 
teaching aids by Ray Lussenhop. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Council for the 
Social Studies, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Depart- 
ments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1944. 56 p. (Problems in Amer- 
ican life: unit No. 21.) 30 cents. ° 

Contains an up-to-date and scholarly 
analysis of the problem with teaching aids for 
use in the secondary school classroom. The 


bibliography lists materials (including films 
and slides) useful for teacher and pupil. 


Radio Broadcasting 


How to Speak and Write for Radio; 
a Manual of Broadcasting Technique, by 
Alice Keith. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 236 p. 

Describes the technique of radio broad- 
casting and the preparation of programs; 
includes examples of scripts for various types 


of broadcasts with explanatory text and sug- 
gestions for voice work. 


Elementary Education 


Elementary School Organization and 
Administration by Henry J. Otto. Sec- 
ond Edition. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1944. 571 p. illus. 


Considers basic problems in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the modern ele- 
mentary school; analyzes the research of the 
past decade in this field; and gives an inter- 
pretation of progressive trends and philos- 
ophy, reflecting the shift in emphasis from 
pupil achievement to pupil development. 


International Education 


Education for a Free Society. Adopted 
by the International Education Assem- 
bly, Hood College, Frederick, Md., June 
1944. {New York, 1944.] 32 p. Free 
from: The School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


States the convictions of the International 
Education Assembly concerning the prin- 
cipal characteristics of an educational sys- 
tem that will promote thé general welfare. 
The statement is arranged in the form of a 
series of nine principles, with a discussion of 
the problems involved in the practical ap- 
plication of each. 


Recent Theses 

The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Adult Education 

A Comparative Study in the Field of 
Adult Education, by F. N. Hornback. 
Doctor’s, 1942. New York University. 
81lp. ms. 

Compares the adult education project car- 
ried on in Great Falls, Mont. with that car- 
ried on in South Orange-Maplewood, N. J. 

A Course for Occupational Therapy 
Aides and Recommendations for Such 
a Course in Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, by M. M. Green, Master’s, 1944, 
Indiana State Teachers College. 49 p. 
ms, 

Traces the history and presents the status 
of training of occupational therapists. An- 
alyzes the standards and requirements for 
occupational therapy aides. Attempts to 
determine to what extent the curriculum 


of Indiana State Teachers College would 
meet these requirements. 


Critical Analysis of the Content, Tech- 
niques and Instructional Aids in the 
Teaching of Navigation, by V. D. Moore. 
Master’s, 1944. Indiana State Teachers 
College. 126 p. ms. 


Analyzes tentative courses of study in navi- 
gation organized at various war training 
centers, and textbooks on navigation. Se- 
lects units to be taught in one college se- 
mester in the elementary navigation course. 


Developing an Adult Education Pro- 
gram for a New Community, by L. W. 
Hurst. Master’s, 1941. University of 
Cincinnati. 89 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the needs and in- 
terests of the adults living in a new com- 
munity; to organize and establish an adult 
education program to meet these needs and 
interests; to analyze the program in an at- 
tempt to improve it as an aid to the de- 
velopment of a permanent adult education 
program. Describes a project carried out in 
Greenhills, Ohio, a community built by the 
Government on set rules for building, ad- 
ministration and occupancy. 


Educational Policy for Regional Well- 
being with Reference to the Southeast, 
by E. F. Hartford. Doctor’s, 1943. Har- 
vard University. 436 p. ms. 

Shows the distinction between regionalism 
and sectionalism. Offers suggestions for a 
regional program to revitalize the area, and 
shows the need for a continuing responsi- 
bility devolving on education to teach the 
regional program in addition to teaching 
facts about the region. 

History of the Night Schools of the 
District of Columbia, by A. M. Richey. 
Master’s 1944. George Washington Uni- 
versity. 48 p. ms. 


Traces the background of the schools and 
the increased demand for night schools. 
Finds that academic subjects are more popu- 
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lar than vocational subjects, and that these 
schools took care of the city’s needs better 
during both world wars than during ordi- 
nary times. 


Interests and Problems during Later 
Maturity and Senescence as Revealed 
During Interviews, by Frances Stoelting, 
Master’s 1941. University of Cincinnati, 
170 p. ms, 

Analyzes data on the interests and prob- 
lems of 100 persons 60 years of age and over, 
Shows the need for adult cducation for the 
older people in the population. Suggests 
ways of using their interests and hobbies in 
mental hygiene, health instruction, and in 
training in newer methods of housework and 
gardening. 

The Opportunities for Adult Education 
Offered through the In-service Training 
Programs in the Federal Government, by 
K. G. Loso. Master’s, 1944. George 
Washington University. 53 p. ms, 

Records the most effective operations of 
training programs in the newly established 
war agencies, and shows how the old, estab- 


lished Government agencies changed their 
training programs to meet wartime needs, 


Educatiecn—Forxeign Countries 


Ideas and Problems in the Philosophy 
of German Higher Learning (1810- 
1933), by Fritz Lilge. Doctor’s, 1941, 
Harvard University. 285 p. ms. 

Analyzes the most important ideas and 
problems which characterize the develop- 
ment of modern German universities. Shows 
that the universities were always dependent 
on political changes and on the favor of 
governments. 

Italianization of African Natives: Gov- 
ernment Native Education in the Italian 
Colonies, 1890-1937. by R. R. De Marco. 
Doctor’s, 1943. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 150 p. 

Discusses the purposes of government na- 
tive education, government native schools in 
operation, personnel, problems, and policies 
in native education. Compares pre-Fascist 
and Fascist native education. 

Study of Certain Social and National- 
istic Attitudes as Revealed in a Group of 
Mexican History Textbooks, by J. H. 
Webb, jr. Master’s, 1943. George Wash- 
ington University. 96 p. ms. 

Deals with the philosophy of history teach- 
ing in Mexican schools, and the cultivation 
of attitudes concerning class society, re- 
ligion, the church in history, the United 
States, and Mexican-American relations. 

Education in Guatemala, by Juan 
Espendez-Navarro. Doctor’s, 1942. In- 
diana University. 97 p. 

Outlines briefly the history of education 
in the country. 


Secondary Education 

A Comparison of the Graduating 
Classes of the Public High Schools of 
Scranton, Pa., 1916 and 1941, by T. D. 
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What nobler employment, or more valu- 
t able to the State, than that of the man 
who instructs the rising generation? 


TEACHING 
AS A PROFESSION 


Teaching, the largest of the professions, requires from 80,000 
to 110,000 new recruits each year, 
the social importance of teaching, and outlines the nature of 
the teacher’s work, opportunities for preparation, the require- 
ments for becoming a teacher, 
supply, demand, and placement, and other phases of the teaching 
Sources of additional information and selected ref- 
34 pages, illustrated. 
orders for 100 or more copies a discount of 25 percent will be 


Send your orders with remittance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
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teacher 


working conditions, 
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Argost. Master’s, 1942. 
State College. 51 p. ms. 


Compares the graduating classes, the 
school plant, curricula, and extracurricular 
programs, the teaching staff, and the cost 
of schools in 1916 and 1941, 


The Youth Problem and the Education 
of the Catholic Girl, by Sister Aimee Ely. 
Doctor’s, 1941. Catholic University of 
America. 136 p. 


Offers suggestions for improving the cur- 
ricula of Catholic high schools in orcer to 
improve the socio-economic status of their 
graduates. 


Pennsylvania 


Higher Education 

Some Factors Present in the Scholastic 
Ability of College Freshmen, by H. W. 
Davison, Doctor’s, 1941, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 307 p. ms. 

Compares the complete entrance and fresh- 
man year records of 62 students in three 
fields at Harvard University with similar rec- 
ords of 269 students in business administra- 
tion at Boston University to determine what 
consociated factors are present in the scho- 


lastic demands of a college and the abilities 
of a freshman. 


Study of the Relationship of Early 
Planning for College Attendance to Col- 
lege Success, by A. L .M. Gasch, Mas- 
ter’s, 1942. Syracuse University. 54 p. 
ms. 


Compares the socio-economic status, pre- 
vious education, and achievement in college 
of 149 women students who wrote early of 
their plans to enter Syracuse University with 
those of 149 women students whose plans 
to enter were made near the date of enroll- 
ment in September 1937, 


Post-War Planning 


Post War Educational Plans and Plan- 
ning, by W. S. Nosal. Master’s, 1943, 
George Washington University. 96 p. 
ms. 

Discusses the impact of the war on educa- 
tion in France, the United States and Great 
Britain. Summarizes six plans for post-war 
education in the United States. Discusses 
articles by outstanding educators on poste 
war plans for education on all levels. 

Reconstruction and Post-War Plan- 
ning of Religious Bodies, by W. M. Ost. 
Master’s, 1944. George Washington 
University. 92 p. ms. 

Analyzes 34 plans proposed by religious 
bodies, and points out weaknesses in the 
several plans. 

Tecacker Status 

The Salary Status of the Educational 
Personnel in the State of Minnesota, 
1941-42, by K.C. Nelson. Master’s, 1942, 
University of North Dakota. 55 p. ms. 

Reviews salaries paid to the administrative 
personnel, to high-school and grade-school 
teachers and to teachers of special subjects. 
Shows that in the different classes of schools, 
the average salary paid was in proportion to 
the duties and responsibilities of the posi- 
tion; that salaries of men teachers were 


higher than those of women; and that sal- 
aries paid to educational personnel were low, 


Some Factors Affecting the Supply of 
and Demand for Pre-School Teachers in 
New York City, by R. E. Salley. Doc- 
tor’s, 1943. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $3 p. 
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Analyzes data on a selected list of factors 
which seem to affect the balance between 
demand for and supply of teachers in the 
preschool and primary grades. Presents a 
simple method of employee and job account- 
ing which lends itself to adoption by the 
schools training teachers for teaching at 
those levels. 


A Study of Visiting Teacher Work at 
the Highland Junior High School for the 
School Year 1940-41, by M. C. Newman, 
Master’s, 1942. University of Louisville. 
127 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the visiting teach- 
er’s contribution to better school adjustment 
of a group of 60 cases; and to point out prac- 
tices by which the visiting teacher might 
widen her activities and extend the field of 
her services in this particular school. 


A Survey of Teacher Rating in Penn- 
sylvania, by E.W.Cruttenden. Doctor’s, 
1941. Pennsylvania State College. 122 
p. ms. 


Investigates practices and opinions of su- 
perintendents, and the views of teachers on 
rating in Pennsylvania. Outlines the law 
establishing a rating system in Pennsylvania, 
Describes the form of rating card used in 
1939-40. Finds no agreement or disagree- 
ment by either group as to whether tenure 
security decreased teacher competency, or 
whether rating was a good method of im- 
proving professional attitudes and morale. 








LEARNING TO EVALUATE 
THE PRINTED WORD 


HOW TO 


There is greater need today than in the past to 
be well informed on problems of national and 
international import. To learn to read the 
news discriminatingly is a responsibility of 
every intelligent American citizen. 


READ THE NEWS 


This is pamphlet No. 16 of the Education and 
National Defense Series. It presents a phase 
of education to which the schools must give 
special attention if they are to send out young 
men and women who know how to evaluate 
the news they read. It also emphasizes the im- 
portance of thinking clearly and deals with 
some of the methods of weighing the news 
and judging its value. Curricular processes 
conducive to a better understanding of news- 





reading techniques are described. 27 pages. 
* Price 15 cents. 


Send your order with remittance—no stamps—to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. S. Government Printing Office 


WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 








Post-War Training Program 


for Michigan 
Area Plan Used as Basis 


Post-war vocational training programs 
are being given consideration and study 
by a number of States. Among the plans 
thus far proposed is the following sug- 
gested for the State of Michigan by the 
Michigan Council for Vocational Edu- 
cation Administration, which is based on 
the area vocational school plan. 

The first report of the Council, issued 
recently by the Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education, ad- 
vocates the establishment of vocational 
schools in centers where they will be 
readily accessible to all who may need or 
desire training. The locations of these 
centers will be determined on the basis 
of needs; and these needs, the Council’s 
report explains, will not be static. 

“We are now on the threshold,” the 
report points out, “of an era of new sci- 
entific and industrial developments in 
electronics, agricultural production, plas- 
tics, prefabricated houses, air condition- 
ing, transportation, communications, 
textile manufacture, metal alloys, selling 
methods, and commodity distribution. 
These all will create new occupations 


with a corresponding demand for work- 
ers who are prepared for them.” It is 
clear, the Council states further, that if 
post-war vocational schools “are to sat- 
isfy the new and changing demands that 
are certain to come, they must be flexible 
in their organization and prepared to 
adjust their offerings accordingly.” 

Since the benefits to be derived by the 
general public from the area schools ad- 
vocated by the Council would not be con- 
fined to the local areas in which the 
schools are located, it proposes that the 
cost of erecting and maintaining them 
be borne jointly by: (1) the areas to be 
served, (2) the State, and (3) the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is proposed, also, that tuition be free, 
that provision be made for transporta- 
tion of students to and from their homes, 
if necessary, and that funds “be available 
for living expenses for needy students, 
which might be repaid by the students 
when they are able.” 

The Council believes, according to the 
report, that area schools should be open 
to those who need and have the aptitude 
for such training as these schools would 
offer. It advocates reasonable and prac- 
tical requirements for admission. Limi- 


tations as to age, either mental or chron- 
ological, should be of secondary im- 
portance in determining whether an 
individual should be accepted. 


Admission to Schools 


In order that objectives other than the 
vocational may not be "neglected, the 
Council recommends that these voca- 
tional schools be open, with some excep- 
tions, to persons who have completed 
grades 11 or 12 in the regular high school. 
An exception could be made in the case of 
individuals who have left school and have 
been at work for not less than 6 months. 
Persons admitted on this basis should be 
required to take prescribed courses in 
English, civics, history, science, and 
mathematics, according to their individ- 
ual needs. 

“Such a program,” the Council re- 
ports, ‘“‘would produce a class of superior 
citizens who would enter the various 
trades and occupations possessing an ap- 
preciation of literature, science, music, 
art, and good citizenship which would 
prepare them for enriched living and 
more useful membership in society. Un- 
der this arrangement, most of the cul- 
tural subjects could be offered in the 
existing high schools and the more in- 
tensive vocational training in the voca- 
tional schools,” 

The period of training in the area vo- 
cational schools, it is suggested, would 
vary in length from a few months to 3 or 
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possibly 4 years, depending upon the time 
required for adequate preparation. 

The overall program under the Coun- 
cil’s area school plan would not be con- 
fined to vocational training alone. The 
plan calls for “guidance services which 
would include personal interviews from 
time to time with students, placement as- 
sistance when training is completed, and 
follow-up supervision on the job.” It 
would provide, also, a broad program of 
productive work experiences for students 
while they are in training. 

Technical training provided in the 
area schools would include preparation 
for the manufacturing, building, agri- 
cultural, distributive, homemaking, home 
management, and other trades and oc- 
cupations according to demand. The 
Council recognizes the fact that many 
persons do not remain in their home 
communities after they leave school. 
With this in mind, it advocates that the 
training given in area schools not be 
confined to the occupational demands or 
opportunities of the particular area in 
which these schools are located. 


Early Guidance 


To insure careful selection of students 
for area vocational schools, the Council 
recommends that “all schools, large and 
small, stress guidance early in the pro- 
grams, with particular emphasis on its 
vocational aspects, to the end that the 
occupational choice of each pupil be 
made as early as possible.” However, 
it emphasizes, “this choice should not be 
limited to a single job, but rather to a 
broad field in which various types of 
jobs which are basically similar may be 
found.” 

Guidance activities should be carried 
on only under the direction of teachers 
who have been especially trained in the 
guidance field. For this purpose, the 
Council points out, it might be feasible 
to employ area counselors who would 
serve several schools within a given 
area. 

Commenting on the types of occupa- 
tions for which training will be needed 
after the war, the Council makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “Many students will 
not have the ability nor the inclination to 
follow through apprenticeship programs 
to become toolmakers, patternmakers, 
carpenters, and sheet metal workers. 
The principal function of the war-worker 
training program has been to train ma- 
chine operators for mass production. 
Mass production probably will continue, 
as we have already indicated, perhaps 
more extensively than ever before. It is 





inevitable that there will be a demand for 
machine operators in the post-war era. 
On the other hand, there will always be a 
demand for a certain number of skilled 
machinists and other workers to carry on 
the continuous process of experimenta- 
tion and retooling in industry. The pro- 
posed program of vocational education 
should be designed to prepare both types 
of workers.” 


Governing Body 


Finally, the Michigan Council for Voca= 
tional Education Administration recom- 
mends that a governing body be set up 
to have major control over each area 
vocational school. The exact composi- 
tion of this governing body, and its 










powers and duties are to be matters of 
further study. In general, however, it is 
suggested that the governing body for 
each school have full power to select the 
individuals employed in the school and to 
determine the subjects to be taught. 
“Since these vocational schools would be 
supported jointly by the local areas 
served, the State of Michigan, and the 
Federal Government, each local board 
would be expected to operate in conjunc- 
tion with agencies representing the State 
and Federal Governments, but would not 
be dominated by either of them. Certain 
standards would have to be adopted and 
maintained, but otherwise the local 
boards would be in full control of their 
vocational schools.” 





School Waste Paper Salvage 
Campaign in Your Community 


The enlistment of school children 
through the Paper Trooper program of- 
fers perhaps the best means of stimulat- 
ing a steady, continuous flow of house- 
hold waste paper for the duration of the 
war, according to a decision reached at a 
recent meeting of representatives of the 
War Praduction Board, the paperboard 
mills, the Newspaper Committee of the 
U. S. Victory Waste Paper Campaign, 
and others, it is announced. In a letter 
to publishers of all newspapers, which 
includes the above statement, Edwin S. 
Friendly, chairman of the Newspaper 
Committee, continues, “Although 42 
States and the District of Columbia have 
signified their intention of adopting the 
Paper Trooper plan on a State-wide 
basis, and some 1,000,000 children are 
enrolled in hundreds of communities, the 
War Production Board is anxious to ex- 
tend the plan nationally as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


Campaign Questions and Answers 


The following questions and answers 
on organizing and maintaining a cam- 
paign are set forth in a manual published 
by the Paper and Paperboard Industry 
and approved by the War Production 
Board: 

1. How Do I Start? 

School salvage programs are best 
started through the cooperative efforts of 
the board of education, or superintend- 
ent, the chairman of the local salvage 
committee, the local waste paper dealers 
or mill representatives and the local 
newspaper publishers. 


Such a group is well equipped to do the 
over-all planning on collection methods, 
dealer contacts, prices, supplementary 
trucking, publicity, and promotion and 
other general problems. 

The board of education, or superin- 
tendent, can then notify the individual 
school principal of the group’s recom- 
mendations and in a carefully prepared 
letter, or through a conference of princi- 
pals, provide comprehensive materials on 
the urgent need for waste paper, essential 
military and civilian uses, methods of 
setting up school salvage committees, 
plans for promotion and publicity, names 
of available dealers, collection and 
weighing methods, prices and allocation 
of receipts and other pertinent informa- 
tion. 


2. How Are School Salvage Committees 

Set Up? 

Experience in many communities has 
shown that the more successful school 
salvage committees consist of the prin- 
cipal, as chairman, and a number of 
teachers united with a committee of 
selected pupils. It is the responsibility 
of the committee to make and clear all 
arrangements for collections, prices, 
method and place of collection, weighing 
methods, announcements and publicity 
and other details of collection, through 
the local salvage committee. 


3. How Do We Sell the Waste Paper? 
After the school salvage committee and 
the local War Production Board Salvage 
Committee have agreed on the above 
points and arrangements have been made 
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To Aid the Paper Troopers 


The following telegram has been sent by J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, to all daily newspaper publishers: 


“Due to seriousness of waste paper situation the War Production Board joins 
with U. S. Victory Waste Paper Campaign Committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association in appealing for adoption of paper-trooper pro- 
gram wherever possible. Paper-trooper program has now enlisted over one 
million school children and may be the foundation of national household waste 
paper collection system which will insure continuous flow of waste paper for the 
duration. Plan provides official recognition of splendid work our school children 
are doing and offers new incentives for greater effort. Understand Chairman 
Friendly is writing you about this plan and trust you will find it possible to call 
meeting of your local school and salvage officials and other leaders for discussion 


of this program in your city after you receive his letter.” 


Commissioner Studebaker has brought the urgency of waste paper collection to 
the attention of Chief State school officers in the following memorandum: 

“For your information I am enclosing herewith a copy of a telegram which 
Mr. J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production Board, sent on October 17 to 
all daily newspaper publishers. I am sure you will cooperate in every way possi- 
ble in the future as in the past in the program to salvage paper. The collection 
of waste paper to be put back into use is of vital importance to our whole system 
of communication in this country. It also ought to be exceedingly helpful in 
securing an adequate supply of paper for the publication of school books.” 


w 





with dealers, these arrangements should 
be drawn up into a written agreement 
to be signed by the school committee and 
the dealer. This will prevent misunder- 
standings. The actual weighing of the 
paper should be made in the presence of 
@ member of the school salvage com- 
mittee and an itemized statement of 
weight signed by both the dealer and the 
committee member. So far as possible, 


“A 
nw 
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all schools in the community should re- 
ceive the same price for their waste 
paper. In the event of differences of 
opinion as to prices, it is suggested that 
the local salvage committee chairman 
be asked for assistance. 


4. What Is the Best Day for Collection? 


One day has proved as good as another 
for school collections. The school salvage 


committee and the dealer should agree 
on a mutually advantageous day for 
regular collections so that the children 
will get into the habit of bringing in their 
waste paper at a fixed time. The morn- 
ing session is better than the afternoon, 
however, because the children can bring 
paper after lunch to add to the : 1orning 
collection in case the school is short of its 
weekly quota and that fact is announced 
in the morning classes. 


5. Who Supplies the Trucks? 

Ordinarily the waste paper dealer with 
whom the collection agreement is made 
will provide all the necessary trucks, but 
it is advisable to prepare for emergency 
transportation through arrangements in 
advance with the local salvage com- 
mittee. Waste paper accumulations 
should be moved as quickly as possible to 
prevent fire hazards and to make the 
children conscious of the fact that the 
paper is urgently needed in the war 
effort. 


6. Where Do We Get Twine? 

School committees encountering dif- 
ficulties with the supply of twine or string 
for bundling paper are advised to check 
with the local salvage committee for ad- 
vice or assistance. 


7. Where Do We Get Posters and Other 
Promotion Materials? 

Local salvage committees will be kept 
informed of all promotion materials 
available. Make your requests to these 
local offices or WPB State salvage execu- 
tive secretaries. 





Education for Democratic 


Citizenship 


The following statements are taken from Curriculum Notes No. 6 entitled “Edu- 
cation for Democratic Citizenship,” published by the Curriculum Planning Committee, 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction. 


In discussing the importance of the 
school in relation to citizenship and good 
government, Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
cently stated, “What the schools do may 
prove in the long run to be more deci- 
sive than any other factor in preserving 
the form of government we cherish.” 
This statement offers a tremendous chal- 
lenge to school people everywhere. The 
Curriculum Planning Committee is pre- 
senting this brief summary to encourage 
each administrator and teacher to give 
the students at all levels of learning the 
maximum participation in democratic 
living. 


Concept of Techniques of 
Training for Democratic 
Living Changed 

The old idea that boys and girls ac- 
quire the spirit of democratic living and 
become more civic-minded by carefully 
studying a textbook on government or 
by memorizing a set of rules and regula- 
tions handed down by their superiors 
has given place to the philosophy that 
children learn by active participation in 
living experiences, by assuming respon- 
sibilities, and by planning and working 
cooperatively for the common good. In 
the words of a recent speaker a similar 
thought is expressed thus, “Until ad- 


ministrators and educators realize by 
action that they are co-workers with the 
parents and children and not their 
bosses, there will be no democracy in our 
school systems. Neither will there be 
any democracy in our classrooms, for 
it is foolish to expect pupils to follow 
preachings when the practice exercised 
upon them is of an entirely different 
sort.” 


Some Objectives to be Used as 
Guiding Principles to Train for 
Democratic Citizenship 


1. To develop leadership that will be 
mentally alert and physically able to 
meet the demands of democratic society. 

2. To develop the ability to recognize 
and sclve problems, to think intelligently 
and discriminately, to discover the facts, 
and to evaluate authority to organize 
data and determine upon causes of 
action. 

3. To develop the ability to find nec- 
essary information through the wise use 
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of every available agent or agency— 
textbooks, radio, periodicals, maps, pic- 
tures, travel, reference books, and other 
library materials. 

4. To develop and encourage a respect 
for the dignity of honest labor and the 
laborer. 

5. To develop the attitude of respect 
for open-mindedness, tolerance, good- 
will, responsibility, patriotism, and the 
opinions, abilities, and rights of others 
regardless of race, color, or creed, 

6. To develop the art of living well 
with one’s fellow men in this ever-chang- 
ing social order. 

7. To develop in pupils an appreciation 
of the obligations as well as the rights 
of citizens in a democratic society. 


Suggested Activities to Assist in 
Carrying Out These Objectives 


The success or failure of any activity 
will depend largely upon the coopera- 
tion among the school personnel, the 
students, and the community. One of 
the first steps, therefore, must be coop- 
erative planning, between administrator 
and teacher, teacher and pupil, school 
and community. The list of activities 
which follows is by no means complete 
but may be the basis for evaluation of 
present school activities and a point of 
departure for further cooperative plan- 
ning and pooling of experiences. 

1. To set aside a planning period each 
day to discuss new projects and to eval- 
uate the completed activities among 
teachers and by teachers and stucents in 
classrooms. 

2. To organize the student body to get 
the greatest possible participation by 
assuming responsibilities in self goyern- 
ment, in various club activities, and in 
the competitive sports as well as the 
whole physical education program. Un- 
der proper supervision this may even be 
begun in the elementary levels. 

3. To hold school elections, which 
should include registration of voters, 
nominating speeches, preparing of bal- 
lots, the setting up of voting booths, and 
such other techniques of proceedings as 
may be carried on by mutual agreement. 

4. To adopt a broad use of visual aids 


in every branch of study from the. 


kindergarten up through the grades. 
Films, slides, and pictures are decidedly 
impressive and create a much quicker 
assimilation of subject matter than 
merely reading from the printed page. 
5. To dramatize or play being a grocer, 
postman, doctor, milkman, and discuss 
the importance of each type of work and 


vocation. Representatives of the sev- 
eral vocations should be invited into the 
classrooms to climax these activities. 

6. To invite to the schoolroom local 
citizens representing different nationali- 
ties and races, for discussions regarding 
the contributions of each to society, that 
they may aid in the development of tol- 
erance and open-mindedness. 

7. To analyze ways in which the Bill of 
Rights applies to school and classroom 
living. In the discussion bring out how 
it came to be, what its present signifi- 
cance is, what it means in this particular 
Nation, State, and community. 

8. To make a list of things boys and 
girls may do to contribute to a happy 
family life and community life and to 
participate in such activities, to make 
posters showing homes of other coun- 
tries and to discuss differences and sim- 
ilarities in comparison with the Ameri- 
can home. 

9. To visit polling places, town meet- 
ings, city council, courts, State institu- 
tions, recreational centers, industries, 
churches, and all tax-supported agen- 
cies, and take an active interest in local 
problems to be decided by popular vote. 
Much thought should be given the prep- 
aration of such visits. The necessary 
arrangements should be taken care of 
by the students. 

10. To publish a school newspaper or 
be responsible for a school section in the 
local town paper, 

11. To survey community recreational 
facilities; to compare local facilities such 
as playgrounds, parks, community cen- 





ters, with those of neighboring towns, 
and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate boards of control. 

12. To have students participate in 
round-table discussions at such meetings 
as mother’s clubs or P. T. A.’s. 

13. To carry on a continual evalua- 
tion; to have the students with the 
teachers share in judging their growth 
to supplement or take the place of 
grades. 

14. To utilize all possible community 
resources. At the opening of the school 
year make a survey of these resources 
and determine how the school can make 
best use of them. 

15. To participate actively in com- 
munity and school campaigns for civic 
improvement, safety movements, scrap 
drives, and Special Day observances. 





Protect Classroom 


Interests 
(From page 11) 

used to hold the line against employment 
of school boys and girls at the expense of 
their health and schooling throughout 
the Christmas rush season. Good school 
and work programs for these youngsters 
should be worked out in advance by em- 
ployers’ groups and the schools.” 

Questions regarding the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act may be directed to the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., or to regional of- 
fices of the Department of Labor. 





HOME NURSING 


COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 9 


* 





This pamphlet deals with the conservation of 
our national health, and undertakes to show 
how the schools can contribute directly to our 
national strength by instruction in home 
hygiene and care of the ill or injured. Brief 
descriptions of selected courses and some voca- 
tional aspects of home nursing are given to- 
gether with selected referencés for further 
reading. 18 pages, illustrated. 15 cents. 
Discount of 25 percent on 100 copies or more, 


Send your order with remittance—no stamps—to: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. CG. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Statistics of State School Systems, 
1939-40 and 1941-42. By David T. Blose 
and Henry F. Alves. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 138 
p., illus. (Biennial Surveys of Education 
in the United States, 1938-40 and 1940- 
42, Volume II, Chapter III) 20 cents. 

Presents data on public elementary and 
secondary schools in the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia, and limited materials 
for the outlying parts of the United States, 
for the school years 1939-40 and 1941-42, 


together with comparisons extending over a 
70-year period. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Community War Services. A Guide for 
Establishment and Operation of In-Plant 
and Community Information and Coun- 
seling Services for Workers. Prepared 
by the Counseling Committee of Com- 
munity War Services. Washington, 1944. 
22 p. Single copies free as long as supply 
lasts. 

The Committee reports not only what is 
being done, but also what they think is a 
good program and how it can be made to 
work. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Op- 
erations Manual for the Placement of 
the Physically Handicapped. Third Edi- 
tion. Prepared by the Medical Division 
and by Regional Medical Officers of the 
Commission. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, June 1944. 
473 p. 60 cents. 

Information was obtained to utilize the 
services of the physically handicapped in 
Government service, with a view to compen- 


Sating for labor shortages, and to obtain 
experience which can be used for the benefit 


of disabled veterans and industrial workers 
during and after the war. 

. The Library. Accrediting 
Military Experience, A Selected List of 
References, Washington, July 1944. 9p. 
Processed. Free. 


Arranged alphabetically. Not annotated. 


U. S. Congress. House. Economic 
Problems of the Reconversion Period; 
Fourth Report of the House Special Com- 
mittee on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 79 p. 
(78th Cong. 2d sess. House Report No. 
1855.) 15 cents. 

Outlines a background for meeting the 
problems involved in reestablishing our econ- 
omy on a successful peacetime basis. The 
three previous reports dealt with: (1) can- 
cellation of war contracts; (2) disposal of 
surplus property; and (3) demobilization and 
reemployment. 

Laws Relating to 
Veterans. Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, 
Superintendent Document Room, House 
of Representatives. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 1733 
p. $1, 

Contains texts of laws enacted from Sep- 
tember 2, 1914, to July 3, 1944, inclusive. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Soil 
Conservation Service. Fur from Farm 
Lands. By Philip F. Allan. Washington, 
1944. 12 p. illus. (Reprinted from Soil 
Conservation, Vol. IX, Nos. 11-12, May 
and June 1944.) Free, from Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

Emphasizes wartime values of fur, fat, and 
food yields of furbearers; and gives specific 


directions for adapting farm land for raising 
fur-bearing animals of various types. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of 
the United States, 1940: Population. 
Estimates of Labor Force, Employment, 
and Unemployment in the United States, 
1940 and 1930. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 18 p. 15 
cents. 

In order to provide a basis for determining 
trends in the Nation's labor forces, this report 
presents estimates of the labor force by em- 
ployment status, for 1940 and 1930, according 
to 1940 definitions. It also describes in detail 
the processes by which the estimates and ad- 
justments were made. 

Sixteenth Census of 
the United States, 1940: Population. 
Differential Fertility 1940 and 1910; 
Standardized Fertility Rates and Repro- 
duction Rates. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 40 p. 15 
cents, 


Supplement to the report designated, “Fer- 
tility for States and Large Cities.” 

U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Changes in Women’s Employ- 
ment During the War. By Mary Eliza- 
beth Pidgeon. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 29 p. 
(Spec. Bull. Women’s Bureau No. 20.) 
10 cents. Single copies free from the 
Women’s Bureau as long as supply lasts, 

Answers a variety of questions “as to the 
war movements in women’s entrance to and 
exit from the labor force, according to their 
age and marital status and the changes in 
their occupational groupings in this period.” 
Data should be useiul in the development of 
sound post-war employment policies. 

U. S. Department of Justice. ° Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 
Monthly Review. (Vol. II, No. 2, August 
1944.) Washington, Department of Jus- 
tice. $1 a year. 

Contains an article entitled, “Brief and Ine 
formal Report of Two Years in the Immigra<« 
tion and Naturalization Service”; also lists 
available citizenship educational niaterials 
for the use of candidates for naturalization. 

U.S. Department of the Treasury. In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and Internas 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Des« 
velopment; United States Monetary and 
Financial Conference. Washington, 
1944. 88p. Single copies free as long as 
supply lasts. 

Contains the articles of agreéfhent adopted 
at the Conference held at Bretton Woods, N, 
H., July 1 to 22, 1944, which are to be pree 
sented to the 44 participating Nations for 
consideration. 

U. S. Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. Report to Congress on Operations 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, 
By Leo T. Crowley, Administrator. 
Washington, September 25, 1944. 60 p. 
Single copies free as long as supply lasts. 

Describes activities relating to economic 
warfare, lend-lease, export controls, liberated 
areas, and other operations of the Adminis- 
stration. Appendixes give texts of laws gov- 
erning the activities, 

U. S. Office of Defense Transportation, 
Division of Motor Transport. Recondi- 
tioning Brake Drums; Limits and Toler- 
ances. Prepared by a committee of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 9p. 10 cents. Single copies free 
from the Office of Information, Office of 
Defense Transportation as long as supply 
lasts. 

Gives specific directions for reconditioning. 


Text supplemented by illustrations. Ninth 
in a series of maintenance booklets, 
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